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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OUR CRUISER 
AND THEIRS IS AS PLAIN AS BLACK AND WHITE. 


They could see it as soon as I rode my 
new Suzuki Intruder into town. 
No other cruiser looks as custom 
No other V-twin sounds this mean. 

No other streetbike had ever grabbed 
their attention like my Intruder 
Chrome on chrome on chrome 
From its headlight right down to its 
60-spoke wheels, Intruder is mean, 
clean and classic 

And underneath Intruder’s heart 
thumping good looks Suzuki 
packed the leanest 45° V-twin on 
the road. 


That’s what grabbed my soul. 
Cause when I’m riding my Intruder 
T become an Intruder. It's 
like we were made for each other. 
Like we're one single moving part 
Man, the diffe 
Intruder and every other bike on 
the street is as plain as black 
and white 
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THE 1986 INTRUDER VS71 
699cc, 4-stroke, liquid-cooled, 
V-twin,8-valve TSC. Maintenance- 
free automatic cam tensioners and 
electronic ignition. Low mainte- 
nance hydraulic clutch, smooth 
shaft-drive. Seat height, 27” 
Intruder is also available in black 
with flat or pullback handle bars. 


















nts every ride 10 be a safe 
Always wear a helmet, eve 
protection and riding apparel. Call 
the Motorcycle Safety Foundation 
at 1-800-447-4700 fora riding 


course near you. 
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WORKS LIKE A SINGLE MOVING PART. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Who's Who, What's What, and Why 


When Tina Turner exploded back onto 
the rock scene a year and a half ago, 

it was with that first breathless impact 
with which she used to open her and 
Ike’s stage act long, long ago, (the drum 
struck once like a cannon shot, the 
simultaneous spotlight finding her 
centerstage already in provocative 
motion, more than teasing, already 
seducing). 

She seemed to re-emerge from some 
vague, colorless mist of not so much 
forgotten as misplaced memory: we 
knew the name, remembered the power, 
recognized the instantly compelling 
voice, and yet only now realized that 
we had not realized she had been away. 
And when she spoke and formed for 
us our impression of her absence, she 
told us things that shocked us about 
the unlit parts of whatever anonymity 
and obscurity she had apparently been 
lost in. 

So she was more than just a returned 
former favorite, she was a survivor 
too and therefore twice the heroine. And 
not merely welcomed back but heralded. 

Throughout all the harrowing 
recollections, which revolved around 
her tumultuous marriage to Ike, one 
thing was missing and therefore 
disconcerted: Where was Ike and what 
did he have to say? Apparently the 
lone figure that emerged from her 
forbidding jungle had no other 
witnesses. 

We found Ike. He was not in hiding, 
per se, but well-hidden nonetheless, 
having blended into the deep 
interlocking shadows of rumor and the 
Los Angeles netherworld. He hadn't 
talked to the press in five years— 
it wasn’t something he had ever liked 
doing—and the net curtain of people 
around him diffused the search. 

Ed Kiersh may have had some luck in 
getting to Ike, but if he did, let him 
tell you, | don’t want to undermine the 
brilliant reporting job he did. Kiersh 
‘went to California cold. How he found 
his way through the maze of dead 
ends and frail clues is a great story in 
itself, but the prize was finding Turner. 
“Ike's Story” (p. 38) is a skillfully 
crafted, illuminating portrait of a 
difficult, largely reluctant, largely 
misunderstood subject. His side of Tit 
story is eye-opening, to say the least, 
as is everything else he has to say. 

Simon Garfield's interview with Annie 
Lennox and Dave Stewart of Eurythmics 





is also illuminating. Annie has been 
the butt of as much ignorant press as 
anyone in rock. More than 
misunderstood, she is often simply 
mistreated, the color of her hair and 
other flamboyances presumed a license 
to bend or ignore what she is trying 

to say. Although the press invariably 
demands that a public figure be 
accessible to the public, it is rarely as 
demanding in its own standards of 

fair presentation. As a result, Lennox is 
usually construed to be something of 

a freak—outrageous, which apparently 
we want, but apparently not this much, 
so she sometimes gets crucified for it. 
Perhaps the majority of critics would be 
more comfortable if Lennox simplified 
everything and took the obvious role 

of rock sex symbol. Hemingway once 
said that critics never feel safe with 
someone they can’t be sure of. 

‘Maybe one day Annie Lennox will 
know exactly what she wants and 
be totally sure about everything. But | 
hope not, and so probably does she, as 
that would almost certainly be the 
end of her creativity. 

‘An apology: no letters page, although 
promised. Last month I mentioned 
that our first letters column would pub- 
lish only the letters written by people 
less than enamored with us, as a sort of 
baptism and exorcism in one. Unfortu- 
nately we didn’t have the space this 
issue (we have the letters). Next month, 
though, next month! 

Elsewhere in this issue: Geza X, the 
Quincy Jones of underground groups, 
has written a succinct, practical piece 
‘on how to make your own demo tape 
(p. 61). Next month we will publish 
his follow-up, which is on producing 
master tapes. 

Scott Cohen interviewed Leonard 
Cohen. Harold Conrad interviewed 
“Weird Al” Yankovic, whose Madonna 
parody, “Like a Surgeon,” picks up 
where “Eat It” left off. (I still think “Like 
a Virgin” is Madonna's parody of her- 
self.) 

Finally, Howard Rosenberg interviewed 
George Burns, the ageless comedy 
genius. Burns rarely gives interviews; 
‘ours (p. 66) is a gem. Incidentally (not so 
incidentally to him!), Rosenberg, televi- 
sion critic for The Los Angeles Times, 
recently won a Pulitzer Prize for criti- 
cism. Congratulations again, Howard. 





—Bob Guccione, Jr. 


Top: among her many incarnations is 
Annie Lennox as herself, her most 
fascinating and complex personification. 
Middle: Ed Kiersh, the man who found 
Jke Turner and got him to open up. 
‘Above: Mark Weinberg (left) and George 
DuBose, last seen in daylight, circa 
March. They posed for this supposedly 
candid picture for 4/: hours. Above 
right: “Weird Al” Yankovic. 
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the band that brought you 


“Voyage to the Land of Freeze-Dried 
Godzilla Farts.” Interested? 


Band: Fishbone. 

Personnel: Dirty Walt (a.k.a. 
Walter Adam Kibby), horn; 
Angelo Christopher Moore, 
saxophone; Christopher 
Gordon Dowd, keyboards; 
Special K (a.k.a. Kendall Rey 
Jones), guitar; John Norwood 
Fisher, bass; “Fish,” drums. 
Distinguishing Characteristics: 
Twenty-four limbs constantly 
flailing, connected to six 
romping bodies, each with a 
wide-eyed grin, Fishbone’s 
style is somewhere between 
Madhess at its nuttiest and 
Jimi Hendrix—porkpie hats, 
plaid shirts, multicolored 
scarves tied everywhere, 
suspenders, pleated baggies, 
gangster suits, shades. The 
look is garage-sale chic, or, as 
Fish puts it, “We beg, steal, 
and borrow.” 

History: “We started in ninth 
grade,” says Special K. “At 
that time there were 15 of us. 
banging on everything in 
sight.” 

The nucleus formed in 
1979, when most of the group 
was attending Hale Junior 
High School in Woodland 
Hills, California, in the heart 
of the San Fernando Valley 
They started by thrashing out 
their own interpretation of 
Parliament's sound (although 
Fish says his mother listened to 
psychedelic and his father to 
Al Green) 

Columbia Records signed 
Fishbone last year. Producer 
David (Bangles, Romeo Void) 
Khane was called in to tighten 
them musically and transfer 
the energy of their raucous live 
performances to vinyl. The 
result is their six-track, 
eponymous EP 
Sound: The band took the 
punk and ska they heard in 
local clubs and came up 
with—? Fishbone music; punk 
plus ska plus a little reggae, 
adash of funk, and a lot 
of energy, “The only thing we 
can't get into is Pillsbury- 
dough shit, like Depeche 
Mode,” says Special K. 

Songs: The opening track, 
““Ualy, Usly, Ugly,” is, 
according to Fish, “about 
Ronald Reagan. It's about 
internal ugliness and world 
power gone mad.” “Another 
Generation” reflects a 
simplicity and thoughtfulness 
reminiscent of Pete 
Townshend's earlier lyrics: 
“The new-age rebels have no 
cause.” “Modern Industry” 
is a list of radio station call 
letters, and the attractively 
titled “Voyage to the Land of 




















Left: Chris Dowd. Below 
Norwood Fisher. Above: 
Flying Fishbones 


Freeze-Dried Godzilla Farts” 
shows an unexpected bent 
towards heavy metal 
Altitude: Fish, aged 17, is still 
in school. “I was always 
rejected—auntil the band got 
somewhere—because | was 
ahead of my time with my 





haircuts. A lot of the kids in 
L.A. are bored because they 
are pampered. They drop acid 
and go and sit in the park. 
That's not life to me, We don't 
take hard drugs—we're into 

a natural trip. 
Future Ambitions: You name 
it, Europe, East Africa, the 
Billboard charts, the White 
House, “and a large share of 
CBS stock.” 











Elizabeth Daily sings like a tiny Tina 
Turner, dances like a Madonnarette 


and doesn’t 





e men who eat 


Twinkies. (But then who does?) 


Favorite Sex Symbol: Brigitte 
Bardot. 

Teenage Pop Idol: Davey 
Jones from the Monkees. 
Favorite Female Vocalist: 
Rickie Lee Jones. 














Stewal 
Favorite Feeling: Gut Feelings. 
Favorite Wrestler: Tito 





Santana. 

Favorite Movie: Pumping 
Iron Il. 

Biggest Turn-Off: Men who 
eat Twinkies. 

Phobias: Claustrophobia from 
being with someone too 
long (sometimes). 

Ambition: To have an album, 
a video, and a baby come 
out at the same time. 


She looks like a tiny white Tina Turner and sings like her, too. 
She's just 22 years old, and yet Elizabeth Daily has already made 
four films—Valley Girl, Streets of Fire, Fandango, and Grandville, 
USA—as well as the Pee Wee Herman movie to be released 

this summer. Some of the songs on her debut album were written 
with Steve Bray and some were produced by Madonna's 
Jellybean Benitez, which automatically calls to mind that other 
small bundle of sexuality. Elizabeth also dances, works out, 


and has a great belly button 


How did a little girl like you 
get such a big, powerful voice? 
Passion is what | like to think 
of it as. My voice has been 
changing since | started to sing 
when | was 14, doing R&B 
and soul. When | was 17, | did 
a blues album. Then | started 
working with Giorgio 
Moroder, and he asked me to 
do more rock, so | started 


developing that way. | could 
sing operatic, if | wanted 

to. Over the years my voice 
got bigger and thicker and 
kept growing. 

What happened to the rest of 
you? 

I'm 5 feet tall and haven't 








grown since | was 18 years old. 


What kind of men are you 
attracted to? 


Hunks. Well cut-up men, a 
guy who can pick me up and 
do manly things. 

Have you ever been out with 
someone shorter than you? 
Yes. | liked his person. That's 
what | found sexy about 

him. But it’s also important to 
me that a person take care 

of his body. That's what I'm 
into. But he wasn't. 

Why are men attracted to 
you? 

| guess because I'm fun. 

What are your measurements? 
34-22-34, 

|s your mother, who owns the 
punky Anti-Club in LA., 
hipper than you? 

She's so much hipper than me. 
Her hair's different colors. 

She has five kids and they're 
all musicians. She encourages 
creativity. My mother's into 
power, and if you can develop 
something from nothing, 
that’s power. That's why she 
has this club where she lets 
these artists do their thing. We 
weren't encouraged to go to 
college as much as to be 
creative, 

Did you ever go on a double- 


date with your mother? 

Yes. We went to this bar one 
night and met these two 
English guys, a dad and his 
son. 

When you were a cheerleader 
in high school, did you date 
the quarterback? 

always wanted to, but | never 
could. | wasn’t the right type. 
What type were you? 

I don’t know, but it wasn’t the 
prom queen. | wanted to be 
the prom queen, but | was 
always a little too bizarre. | was 
into going to the Rainbow 
while the other kids were going 
to posh parties and dressing 
up. I was wearing leather and 
tacky clothes. When the 

hair style was GQ, mine 
wasn't. | was always different, 
I majored in drama, but in 
‘everybody's mind I'was a 
dancer. | used to make money 
winning dance competitions. 

\ had a weird car. Whatever I'd 
do was totally not what 
everybody else was doing. | 
still feel out of it, like I’m 

off beat. 


—Scott Cohen 
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Tommy Neonan 


He’s been a musketeer in London and 
a buccaneer in New Orleans. “People 
want to see you in costume,” 
explains reggae star Eek-A-Mouse. 


It's not really the name or 
flashy stage gear, the close- 
cropped hair or lanky six-foot- 
six-inch frame that sets Eek- 
‘A-Mouse apart. Eek-A-Mouse 
isn’t a D} like Yellowman, 
shooting off mile-a-minute raps 
celebrating his virility, or a 
poet like Mutabaruka and 
England's Linton Kwesi 
Johnson, who use reggae 
rhythms to enhance eloquent, 
politically slanted verse. Eek- 
A-Mouse is a 27-year-old 
Jamaican toaster who truly 
took the “It ain't what you say, 
it’s the way that you say it” 
principle to heart 
Eek-A-Mouse: “It took about 
six or seven years to complete 
the Eek-A-Mouse style, but | 
am not a Dj. Sometimes | 
make a certain sound and 
people say that it sounds 
Japanese, Chinese, African or 
Indian, but it’s like the man 
that made the sound. Some are 
singing, ‘La la, whoah, yeah, 
yeah’ but | say, ‘Billy-bong- 
bon, billy-bay,’ you see.” 
Right. If that explanation 
doesn't clear things, try to 
imagine some combination of 
the sounds that come out 
when you diddle your lips with 
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your fingers, a jew’s harp 
and less-than-virtuoso jazz 
scat singing, filtered through a 
thick Jamaican accent. Think 
back to Musical Youth's “Pass 
the Dutchie,” because that 
“Bang-bang-ling-band-biddle- 
band” hook is a pretty direct 
cop of the Eek-A-Mouse style. 
Born Ripton Hylton, Eek- 
A-Mouse recorded two songs 
in 1974 “singing ordinary,” 
but decided to quit until 
he developed a unique style. 
Seven years later, he emerged 
with a trademark sound and 
a nickname some racetrack 
buddies gave him for 
chickening out on a bet. The 
song “How | Got My Name,” 
from the Mouseketeer album, 
tells how the horse he had 
been steadily betting on finally 
won . . . on the day he was 
too broke to bet. 
“Wa-Do-Dem” was the 
world-wide hit that established 
him in 1981, even though 
Jamaican radio prefers to play 
American R&B hits and light, 
Top 40-style reggae. The 
only way most Jamaicans hear 
the newest songs and styles 
is at dances staged by mobile 
discos featuring DJs spinning 


discs and toasting over the 
rhythm tracks, similar to the 
rapping/breaking/hip-hop 
scene in New York. Those 
dances were the places Eek-A- 
Mouse first tried his new vocal 
delivery and gauged the 
public reaction. 

Eek-A-Mouse: “Before ‘Wa- 
Do-Dem’ was out, | used to. 
go down to the dance hall and 
sing, because you have to 
sing or DJ in a nightclub or 
dance hall to let the media see 
you. Knowing the excitement 
of the crowd, | knew that 
tune was going to be a hit 
before it came out. In four 
weeks, it was number one, the 
fastest tune to go number 
one in Jamaica.” 





“Wa-Do-Dem’ is the tale of 
a physically mismatched 
couple ("She too short and me 
too tall”) and points to a 
major part of Eek-A-Mouse’s 
appeal—his sense of humor. In 
a field of visionaries and 
boasters, he’s willing to poke 
fun at himself. His five 
American albums on the small, 
reggae specialty labels 
Greensleeves/Shanachie and 
RAS contain some serious 
songs, but none of the Rasta 
rhetoric 

Eek-A-Mouse: “I respect 
God and | respect all the 
names that people call him, 
but not everybody in Jamaica 
is a Rasta. Reggae music is 
the Jamaican music, not Rasta 


music. Reggae is coming 
from rocksteady. It’s a beat, 
like a rock beat or punk beat, 
but Rasta has dominated it 

for some time.” 

His relatively lighthearted 
attitude permeates his live 
performances; Eek-A-Mouse 
smiles more than most reggae 
artists. He swoops across 
the stage with giant, gliding 
strides, wearing colorful, 
outlandish stage costumes. He 
wore full buccaneer regalia 
in New Orleans and an 
Arabian Nights harem-lover 
outtit in Los Angeles. 

Eek-A-Mouse: “I dressed up 
like the Three Musketeers in 
London because that was 
the right place for that. | also 
played Nottingham and 
dressed up like Robin Hood 
because Robin Hood comes 
from Sherwood Forest. 
Sometimes | dress like a 
prisoner or a punk, and in 
California some day, | may be 
a Mexican, too. Entertaining 
is not just singing and rapping 
to audiences. People want 
to see you in costume and 
dancing.” 

Fortunately, Eek-A-Mouse’s 
trademark vocal technique 
keeps things interesting for an 
entire record or show. And 
he has never abandoned 
skeletal rhythm arrangements, 
usually delivered on record 
by the ace Jamaican session 
band, the Root Radics 

Eek-A-Mouse is pure 
Jamaican pop music, and he’s 
a solid, consistent craftsman 
in that area. His albums are 
virtually interchangeable. 
What he lacks is the elusive 
major-label deal 

Eek-A-Mouse: “l know that 
someday, if | have a big major 
deal, | will make use of it. 

I'm not competing, because 
music is not competition. 
My style will fit any mu 
just reggae alone. | know it 
and | can do it. My time will 
come soon,” 

—Don Snowden 
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Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Park: 
Wendy Chambers makes Laurie 
Anderson look like Sheena Easton. 


Wendy Chambers thrives on 
the unusual. After studying 
classical music at Barnard 
College in New York, she 
wrote a composition that was 
performed in a parking lot 
by an orchestra of cars. The 
cars circled the lot while the 
drivers played waltz rhythms 
on their horns. 

Fueled by inspiration, 
‘Chambers built a 25-note 
‘organ out of car horns and 
recorded a single—“The Star 
Spangled Banner.” She didn’t 
make Solid Gold, but “I 
started getting letters from 
people in Russia and Poland 
who said they couldn’t send 
money out of their country, 
but they wished | would send 
them a record anyway. There’s 
a few out there.” 

A subsequent symphony 
was played on 10 grand 
pianos and accompanied by 
laser lights at Manhattan’s 
Lincoln Center (‘I lost about 
$5,000 on that”). In a 
Greenwich Village park, 50 
musicians performed 
variations on the theme from 
Close Encounters while 
members of the audience 
simultaneously tuned their 
portable radios to a station 
that was broadcasting another 
section of the piece. “Music 
For Choreographed 
Rowboats" combined the 
talents of 20 musicians and 
the Columbia University crew 
team. Clad in beachwear, 
members of the orchestra 
were rowed around a Central 
Park lake in patterns that 
changed with the shifting 
musical themes. 

‘Chambers doesn’t expect to 
win a Grammy. For her, 
artistic freedom is more 
important than becoming a 
household name. 

“Accessibility is very 
important to me, but it’s a nice 
feeling to have my own 
corner, | don’t have to go 


through all this competitive 
stuff, which | think is real bad 
energy. I'm not fighting or 
trying to hone in on anyone 
else’s space.” 

She grew up, she says, “ina 
typical middle-class suburb in 
New Jersey. My mother, who 
could not sing ‘Happy 
Birthday’ in key, and my 
father, who had a great ear but 
no sense of art, decided | 
needed piano and violin 
lessons. | took up composing 
because | was too lazy to 
practice.” 

‘Chambers has been 
contacted by the Tonight 
Show about an appearanc 
but who knows when she'll 
find the time? Along with 
preparing a fanfare for 30 
trumpets for an environmental 
group, she’s planning to make 
a film triptych of a hot-air 
balloon fiesta in New Mexico 
and then compose a score to 
be performed by a live 
orchestra. 

She considers a loss of $500 
“a bargain” and finances 
herself with grants and video- 
production work. What is her 
motivation, if not money? “I 
like active things, and my 
music is very aggressive. The 
scale | do things on gives me 
the power to really grab 
people. People do not take me 
seriously at first, but when 
they do, they pop into another 








piration for 
Chambers’ orchestral 
manoeuvres in the park come 
in a dream: “I was hearing an 
incredible symphony with 
these massive, beautiful 
chords, totally sustained and 
gradually shifting into other 
chords. As | woke up, | 
realized | was hearing a huge 
traffic jam on the Brooklyn- 
Queens Expressway.” 





—Susan Borey 
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If they hadn’t 
scored a hit with 
Communication 
Breakdown, 
Doppelganger 
might be selling 
illegal weapons 
in Tibet. 





It’s 2:30 in the afternoon. 
Doppelganger guitarist Randy 
Frederix is standing in line at 
the bank. He's carrying a copy 
of “Communication 
Breakdown,” his and 
keyboard player Philippe 
Saisse’s first release, a street- 
thythm-based dance song 
composed of hip-hop sounds. 
Randy is trying to open a 
bank account, and he has 
brought the record as his only 
means of identification; 
everything else recently was 
stolen. The bank refuses to 
accept it. “This is the most 
low-tech thin; 
complains. “I mean, | can go 
‘out on the street and buy a 
fake I.D. for $50, but | can’t 
buy a record with my face 
on it.” 
Do you go everywhere in your 
makeup? 
RANDY: Oh, yeah. 
PHILIPPE: He wears it all the 
time. 
To the beach? 
RANDY: Oh, yeah. To church. 
How did a blues guitarist from 
Chicago and a classically 
trained pianist from Paris get 
together and decide to play 
hip-hop? Most hip-hop comes 
from the ghetto—it’s 
something blacks are saying 
about their lifestyle. It seems 
unlikely that either of you 
have had these experiences 
PHILIPPE: We haven't. 
Growing up in Paris, | missed 
out on all the rock and roll 
that was happening in 
America. But | feel like I'm a 
part of hip-hop, because I’m 
in New York. 
RANDY: Hip-hop is to me, to 
us, what rock and roll always 
was. It’s heavily black, the 
whole rhythm and foundation, 
but rock and roll was also 
rooted in black influences. 
Although you call it hip-hop, 
your music does have a 
distinct style. Is it the addition 
of the hard-rock guitar that 
makes it different? 
RANDY: Run-DMC does it. 
They don’t sound like us, but 
they married rap with hard- 
driving guitar. And when they 
did it, | was glad, because 
they set a precedent for what 
we're doing 
So what you did was fuse a 
heavy street beat and rap with 
electronic music. 
RANDY: Yes, but we don’t 
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Doppelganger—Randy Fredrix (left) and Philippe Saisse. 


really rap. No one is going to 
come along and outdo what 
those guys are doing. No 
white kid, not anyone. 

With so much music relying 
on the synthesizer, why do 
you use a guitar? Why not just 
create electronic guitar 
sounds? 

RANDY: A machine can 
imitate a guitar sound, but it’s 
never a real guitar sound. 
What's missing is the human 
touch. You just can’t get the 
skin and strength on a 
synthesizer. 

So why not have a drummer? 
Why use a drum machine? 
PHILIPPE: It’s a lot easier to. 
deal with computer drums 
when you are creating a dance 
song, because you can have 
the drum play for hours until 
you find the sound you want. 
There is no way a guy will just 
bash on a drum like that while 
you say, “OK, can you play 
that again?” 

Does this mean you will only 
do studio work? 

PHILIPPE: No, we will play 
live, 

What will you do for a 
drummer? 

PHILIPPE: Use the computer 
to create one. 

How do you define success? 
PHILIPPE: It changes every 


day. Because of your evolution 
as a human being, whatever 
satisfies you today is going to 
be different tomorrow. 

The day Chaka Khan's 
record came out—I had 
written and played on two of 
the songs—it was an 
achievement. | thought 
playing on “I Feel for You” 
was successful the day | first 
heard it on the radio. But the 
next day, you set different 
goals. 

What would you do if you 
weren't doing this? 
PHILIPPE: Sell illegal weapons 
in Tibet. 

RANDY: I've gone over it a 
million times, because | was 
suffering and starving year 
after year. What else could I 
have done? The answer is 
“Nothing.” 

Was it worth it? 

RANDY: Suffering is a part of 
life no matter what you do. 
You're going to suffer, and 
you're going to have a good 
time. So you might as well 
choose what you're going to 
suffer for. 

If you couldn't live in New 
York, where would you live? 
RANDY: Heaven. 





—loanna Lisanti and 
Annette Sbarra 
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Behind the Scenes 


Part 1: Rock criticism’s 10 
favorite cliches: 


. eponymously titled 
seminal influence 

. vinyl debut 

. rock scribe 

. scorching axe work (UK) 
blistering fretwork (US) 
wailing sax 
throbbing bass 

. driving rhythms 
legendary blues giant 


Seonausens 


Yakety Yak 


I can beat up anybody, and'! 
can walk and talk at the same 
time. 


—Hulk Hogan 
(Printed as evidence) 


We're not the type of band 
that attracts people like Farrah 
Fawcett backstage to our 
shows. That’s too bad for 
Farrah; we could probably 
show her the time of her life. 


—Nikki Sixx of Motley Crue 


| used to jog, but the ice kept 
falling out of my glass. 


Mick Rock 


—David Lee Roth 
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Josh Cheuse 


We ask— 
someone had to— 
does the world 
need another 
hip-hop movie? 


Does the world need another 
hip-hop movie? Especially 
one titled Krush Groove, 
directed by Michael (Car Wash) 
Schultz? 

This one’s got fly girl Sheila 
E., who raps on the theme 
song along with Kurtis Blow, 
Run-DMC, and The Fat Boys. 
The plot is loosely based 
‘on the real-life dormitory 
drama of Defjam, the record 
company—run by Russell 
Simmons and New York 
University student Rick 
Rubin—that brought you The 
Beastie Boys. Rick makes 
his acting debut playing his 
Puma-wearing self. The other 
actors who are fixtures of 
the rap scene have roles not 
unlike their real personas. 

The movie's homeboy 
entrepreneurs start a record 
label called Krush Groove and 
become indebted to loan 
sharks in the process. Sheila E. 
is the focus of a love triangle 
involving Run of Run-DMC 
and label co-owner Russell 
Wright, the fictional 
counterpart to Defjam’s Russell 
Simmons. Though the story 
is threaded with B-boy in-jokes 
(one scene reputedly depicts 
Run ironing his shoelaces), 
there's a threat that the glittery 
presence of Sheila E. could 
diffuse Krush Groove's street- 
level objectivity. But Farquhar 
believes that her star allure 
will win rap a wider audience: 
“It’s all about giving what 
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these kids do a mainstream 
outlet.” 

The soundtrack album is 
due out on Warner Brothers 
Records in late summer to 
coincide with the movie's 
release. It will feature cuts by 


The Gap Band, Chaka Khan, 
New Edition, The Beastie 
Boys, and LL Cool J, as well 
as Sheila E., Run-DMC, and 
The Fat Boys. 


—Sue Cummings 





Josh Cheuse 





World Beat 


It appears as if EMI has 
abandoned the Melody 
Makers’ first LP_ produced by 
Culture Club's Steve Levine, in 
favor of a new project placing 
Bob's 16-year-old son, Ziggy 
Marley, firmly up front. Work 
is now progressing on a 
second LP’s worth of material 
in Kingston's Tuff Gong 
Studios, with Wailers’ 
keyboardist Tyrone Downie at 
the production helm. . . . 
Downie will be extra busy this 
summer, sitting in with Steel 
Pulse on its U.S. tour. Pulse’s 
new album, “Babylon the 
Bandit,” should be in the 
shops shortly... . David 
Kulik, whose reggae 
compositions have been big 
sellers, particularly in Italy and 
France, has embarked on one 
of the most interesting projects 
of the year. Recording at his 
own Ground Control studio in 
Santa Monica, Kulik has cut 
versions of his songs 
performed by a superstar 
parade of Js top vocalists, 
including Joe Higgs, Dennis 
Brown, Freddie McGregor, 
Don Carlos, and Gregory 
Isaacs... . With fewer 
‘American distributors handling 
essential Jamaican 7-inches 
these days and more people 
interested in reggae’s history, a 
collectors’ market is taking 
shape, much the way the doo- 
wop and blues markets 
developed. Two great sources 
for the hard-to-find singles are 
Nighthawk and Crucial 
Riddims, both of whom 
publish irregular catalogs of 
scarce records. Nighthawk's 
prices can be steep—from $2 
to $40 on some items—and it 
is often the only place such 
material can be found. Write 
to Nighthawk Records, Box 
15856, St. Louis, MO 63114. 
The two dawtas who run 
Crucial Riddims keep their 
prices at an average of $3, 
and they have made 
exhaustive searches of the 
island's back rooms and 
warehouses to unearth real 
treasures. Reach them at 
24250 Relief Hill Road, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. 

The first Sunsplash tour of the 
U.S. proved to be a success 
‘on the coasts but the victim of 
circumstances on many of its 
midwestern dates. Still, a total 
of 35 dates were played, 
including jammed shows at 
Radio City, D.C.’s Convention 
Center, and L.A.’s Greek 
Theatre. At this writing, 
‘Splash planned to play 


(Top) Blair Underwood, who 
plays Russell Wright; (middle) 
Run-DMC; (bottom) The Fat 
Boys. 


London’s Crystal Palace in 
June, then go to 14 other 
European cities, play the 
eighth annual Sunsplash 
Festival in Montego Bay Aug. 
14-18, cross the Pacific to 
Japan in late August, then tour 
the U.S. again, with a new 
lineup, beginning in 
September. ... Mutabaruka is 
about to publish a new 
volume of poetry, his first in 
years, before returning to 
work on his third album. . . 

In California recently, Linton 
Kwesi Johnson found Johnny 
Rotten in his L.A. audience 
and an ironic coincidence on 
his impromptu visit to U. C.- 
Berkeley's once-tempestuous 
campus. Crossing Sproul 
Plaza, renamed Steve Biko 
Plaza by anti-apartheid 
protesters this spring, he 
looked up in surprise as 
students began to unfurl a 
gigantic banner bearing a line 
from his most recent album: 
“It is no mystery/we're making 
history!” Obviously buoyed 
by the impact of his words on 
people 6,000 miles from 
home, LK] flew back to 
London to contemplate writing 
new works with broader 
themes, particularly regarding 
South Africa... . Till such 
time—Jah Love. 








—Roger Steffens 


Dancing to 
the Beat of 
a Different 
Drummer 


‘Tommy Boy records has come 
up with the ultimate do-it- 
yourself rap package. The 
album Masters of the Beat, 
due out in late July, is a 
compilation of naked beats, 
each programmed on a drum 
machine by a different 
producer. Executive producer 
Tom Silverman chose the 
streetwise rhythm donors 
(Rick Rubin, Whiz Kid, the 
Latin Rascals, Keith LeBlanc) 
for their demonstrated ability 
to provide the “essence of 
what the kids go off on.” 
Since there are no songwriters, 
royalties are minimal and a 
percentage of the publishing 
profits will be donated to New 
York City’s Coalition for the 
Homeless, Tommy Boy 
predicts that DJs will buy the 
prepackaged tracks for instant 
Cutting into their own mixes; 
rappers will use the ready- 
made backing to rehearse; and 
hard-core B-boys and girls 
might just like a beat that's 
“heat ‘n’ eal.” 





—Sue Cummings 





Is the psychedelic 
revival a magical 
mystery bore? 
The Meat Puppets 
say ‘no’. Meet the 
Meat Puppets. 


Billie Holiday, it was said, 
sang “as if her feet hurt.” Curt 
Kirkwood, lead singer of the 
Meat Puppets, also sings 

as if his feet hurt. Perhaps it is 
because his new cowboy 
boots pinch. Fashioned from 
unrelenting iguana skin and 
acquired in Mexico, the boots 
sit on the floor of the dressing. 
room in New York's 
Peppermint Lounge. Rising 
from their cramped reptilian 
depths are two impossibly 
long legs that eventually 
culminate in a face wreathed 
in pre-Raphaelite ringlets. 
Kirkwood’s gaze is filtered by 
nerdy spectacles. A cowboy 
without a cow? 

It is very late; 3 AM or so. 
The Meat Puppets have just 
finished a long and indifferent 
set. The audience was made 
up of less-than-stylish 
inhabitants of Manhattan's 
outer boroughs. The thinking 
man, who you expect to 
see turn out for this thinkingest- 
of-thinking-man’s rock and 
roll bands, is absent. In vain 
‘one looks for members of 
that fabulously weedy, long- 
haired, scrofulous, 
bespectacled, underfed, plaid- 
shirted breed that nod so 
knowingly for their favorite 
groups. They know the secrets 
of the deep after all; perhaps 
that is why they look as if they 
live underwater. There are, 


to be sure, one or two of them 
in evidence. But the Meat 
Puppets deserve a legion. 
Where are the Dead Heads? 
Where are the Talking Heads? 
Where are the blackheads? 
Itis a mystery. 

Another mystery is the Meat 
Puppets’ music. | call it “prairie 
psychedelia.” The prairie 
part comes in the arid, spooky, 
and countrified elements of 
their sound. Emptiness whips 
and whines about their songs. 
There is a solitary, inverted 
quality, too; dust gets in your 
eyes and throat. You wish 
you hadn't wandered out so 
far, you wish you were home, 
then you realize you are 
home. Is that someone at the 
door? A serial killer perhaps? 
Oh sure, there are cheerful 
elements in the music. 
‘Sometimes it sounds like a 
jamboree, but a phosphorous 
one taking place in snake 
country. If these guys were to 
play Nashville, they'd be 
phantoms of the Opry. The 
place would empty in a 
nanosecond. 

Psychedelic? Good question. 
The Meat Puppets’ lyrics, all 
written by the elongated 
Kirkwood, conjure a reality 
that is distinct and consistent 
but, by any ordinary measure, 
makes no sense whatsoever. 
‘An example from Meat Puppets 
#2, the second of their three 








albums: “Many hands began to 
scan around for the next 
plateau/Some said it was 
grazing land and some said 
Mexico/Others decided it was 
nowhere ‘ceptin’ where they 
stood/But those were all 

just guesses/Wouldn’t help if 
they could.” 

Now is everything clear? 

Contradictions dissolve 
in the psychedelic experience. 
Listening to their new (third) 
album, Up on the Sun, you 
wonder whether you're on fire 
or freezing to death. Have 
we seized on the great Truth 
‘or gone mad? Let's jump 
out the window and find out! 
The Meat Puppets incorporate 
such seeming contradictions 
in their music as well as in 
their lyrics. The band’s 
hardcore past rattles beneath 
the surface of an almost folksy 
ingenuousness. Is the music 
sinister or cozy, flippant or 
deadly serious? Contradictions 
dissolve on contact with the 
Meat Puppets. 

Getting straight answers 
from Curt Kirkwood is uphill 
work, It would be uphill work 
even in the group’s hometown 
of Phoenix, Arizona, where, 
presumably, there are no hills 
When asked to describe his 
music, he declines. “You're the 
journalist. You're the one 
who's supposed to pigeonhole 
it.” How, then, do other 








Meat Puppets (L-R) Chris 
Kirkwood, Derrick Bostrom 
and Curt Kirkwood. 





people describe it? “Garbage, 
drone, bullshit, phenomena, 
miracles of Christ,” he replies 
“There's millions of 
names for it.”” 

‘And does he take drugs, 
psychedelics? Pause. “Oxygen. 
V'mas hip as the next guy.” 
And the prairie, surely an 
influence in his music? He 
stares into nowhere. “Not 
really.” 

Keep trying. | ask him his 
favorite groups. A long pause 
this time, “I like group A as 
opposed to group B.”" Not to 
panic. Favorite subject in 
high school? The question 
hangs. “Bell.” And what does 
he read? “I don’t read,” replies 
Curt Kirkwood. 

| try another angle. Does he 
believe in ghosts? Kirkwood 
flinches. “I'm talking to one 
right now.” (I knew I'd been 
feeling run-down!) He adds, 
“We're all dead already. We're 
spiritual ghosts talking to each 
other.” | ask him how he 
found this out. “Because I'm 
one of the bourgeoisie. I'm 
already a rich man,” he 
answers. That’s how you found 
out we're all dead? “Yeah. 

You might say | bought the 
information.” 
—Fayette Hickox 
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‘Andrew Cotin 








KING OF THE ROAD 


Billy Bragg makes music for the masses, 
but he wins his fans one at a time. 


Article by Sue Cummings 


sling record-industry jargon. “MOR, 

AOR ... | can’t even remember 
what they all stand for,” he mumbles with 
a Cockney inflection of disgust. 

“You're sort of like DOR—denim-ori- 
ented rack,” | tease. 

“What, these?” He points to his faded 
jeans. “I just wear them ‘cause they only 
cost me £6.50.” Now he’s indignant. If 
this were a cartoon, the thought-bubble 
over his head would read, “These bloody 
journalists . . .” But he doesn’t say that. 
I'm a girl, and he’s too polite. 

He rummages through his knapsack 
and shoves a guitar pick into his back 
pocket. The dressing room has no mirror. 
On the way downstairs to the stage, he 
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Be Bragg and | are backstage jug- 


asks, “How do | look? Is this all right for 
playing a gig in New York?” As he 
straightens an imaginary collar above his 
plain white T-shirt, his voice is deadpan, 
but sarcasm flashes across his face. 

To the initiated, Billy Bragg is already 
something of a new-age minstrel. In a 
country as small as England, the impact 
of his live performances garnered a fea 
ture in Melody Maker in the spring of 
1983, even before the release of his first 
LP Life’s a Riot With Spy vs. Spy, on the 
independent Go! Discs label, has to date 
sold mpre than 110,000 copies in Eng- 
Land. Butt not. chuisual or indies fo 
climb the charts there, and though Life's 
a Riot went Top 20, cynics might think 
that English youth would buy Brage’s sin- 


cerity even if it were hype. 

But Bragg is a man of words and deeds. 
First the words: “The entire business is 
run on bullshit, as much in England as in 
America, but you don’t have to fuckin’ 
go up to your neck and eat it as well. 
With a bit of thought, you can sort of 
paddle across it. And if you're really 
gonna be a media Jesus, actually walking 
‘on the bullshit is the ultimate challenge. 
What enables you? Street credibility.” 

Bragg spent most of 1982 traveling 
around Britain with an electric guitar, 
honing his repertoire in pubs (" ‘Cause | 
didn’t have enough songs, | relied more 
‘on smart-ass one-liners”). Chappell Mu- 
sic donated three afternoons of studio 
time to him in 1983. The resulting low- 
budget demo, recorded live onto two 
tracks with only vocals and guitar, sub- 
sequently became Life’s a Riot. When his 
second LP. Brewing Up With Billy Bragg, 
was released in America on CD Presents 
last year, he branded it with the “Pay no 
more than” warning of his first recording. 
“It doesn’t cost me a lot to make these 
records, so | don't see why consumers 
should have to pay that much for them.” 

He has also refused, under pressure, to 
form a band, make a video, or release a 
single. Paradoxically, his songs’ quirky wit 
makes them prime singles prospects, 
Bragg has discovered that when you play 
awild card, the singles game is not with- 
out its share of ironies: “Kirsty McColl 
covered ‘New England,’ and for the price 
of that 12-inch you could get the whole 
LP [Life’s a Riot] with the original on it. 
So people started buying it again, and it 
went back into the Top 30. When people 
see an LP for £2.99, they don’t mind tak- 
ing a chance on it. I believe it’s a rip-off 
to make an LP for £2.99 and lift a single 
off it for £1.70.” 

But a record is only the next best thing 
to being there. A tireless performer, Bragg 
played a gig in a different city almost 
every night of his six-week American tour 
this spring. The absence of a band means 
greater mobility, as his entire entourage 
consists of manager Pete Jenner and one 
roadie. 

“1 know why | do it, and it’s got nothing 
to do with football stadiums, videos, and 
Grammy awards. It’s much more fun just 
sitting in the back of a car with the guitar 
and amp, driving around meeting peo- 
ple. It’s about a need to communicate my 
ideas to people—the absolute bottom 
line—and a need to travel. | really enjoy 
doing gigs. It scares me ‘cause | like it.” 

For a man who began his career in a 
punk band, Bragg has carved an unlikely 
niche as a busker with a social con- 
science and an electric guitar. “A whole 
generation's grown up without ever hear- 
ing records without bass and drums. 
They've never heard Woody Guthrie or 
those first two Bob Dylan LPs; to them 
it’s all really new. To me it’s not new ‘cause 
I've worked my way back that far.” But 
Bragg doesn’t restrict himself to the folk 
tradition; a session as guest DJ at WNYU, 
a college station in New York, found him 
playing the Redskins, Die Toten Hosen, 
R.E.M. (“It stands for ‘Really Excellent 
Men’ ”), Microdisney, the Kinks, and Sam 
Cooke's Live at Harlem Square Club. His 
own records owe as much to Paul Weller 
as to any whole-grain folkie: they offer 
the immediacy of punk tempered with a 
wariness of its self-serving excess. 


“1 wouldn't say I'm reinterpreting the 
ideas of someone like Dylan. I'm learn- 
ing from the failures of the sort of turn on, 
tune in, and freak out generation that 
failed miserably, as did punk rock. In the 
end it all became just about buying rec- 
ords, haircuts, clothes, and drugs. It went 
from confronting the issues and spilled 
over into nihilism and decadence, 

“When | first thought about playing 
again [after the breakup of his punk band 
Riff Raffin 1977], | realized that the most 
intense way would be to strip it right down 
but still play fast and loud. | couldn't do 
it with acoustic guitar—it had to have 
that scathing edge. | didn’t want to play 
folk clubs and be the new James Taylor. 
| still secretly wanted to be The Clash.” 

It’s not a secret anymore. 

His political convictions are out in the 
open as well. Earlier this year, during his 
Jobs for Youth tour in England, kids found 
Labour Party MPs in attendance after the 
shows to press the flesh and address so- 
cial grievances—unemployment, rac- 
ism, the miners’ strike. “Revolutions do 
not start in record shops. But if you write 
a song like ‘Between the Wars,’ you have 
to come up with the actions to meet it. | 
don’t claim that the Labour Party has all 
the answers in the U.K., but they took 
the youth vote for granted in the last elec- 
tion and didn’t get it. | do think that at the 
moment they offer a better opportunity 
for an egalitarian society than anybody 
else.” 

How will this banner-waving translate 
to American audiences? Slowly. Rather 
than belligerently point his middle finger 
at the music biz, Bragg has simply charted 
a course as an entertainer that rarely in- 
tersects with standard media channels. 
“What I do is best expressed person-to- 
person; it's a two-way thing. Ata gig you 
have the opportunity to question what 
I'm saying. When I write a song, I try to 
put you in the song's context. To make a 
video starring me would cross pur- 
poses.” 

This has caused some confusion. 
“There was a great thing on Channel 5 
News about me and Prince. It showed 
me walking around playing the guitar and 
a cut from the ‘When Doves Cry’ video. 
‘And the guy said, ‘What do these two 
young men have in common?’ Appar- 
ently, we were both ‘new music.’ The 
definition of new music was: You're un- 
der 25, make videos, and use all the new 
technology. Unfortunately, | failed on all 
three of those—it's a real pity. 

“I'm still not sure who my audience is. 
I have a terrible feeling they might be 
yuppies.” 

After the show, the publicist gestures 
wildly to me and whispers: “That's Bob 
Dylan's son over there, the one with the 
dark hair. He came to see Billy play. 
They're good friends.” 

| inch my way through the crowd to- 
ward Jesse Dylan. I don’t know what to 
say. Finally | ask, “Have you got a ciga- 
rette?” Bob Dylan's son doesn’t smoke. 

Amonth later, word reaches New York 
that The Clash are busking in northern 
England without their roadies, doing 
acoustic sets in pubs, clubs, and shop: 
ping centers. In Leeds, they perform for 
a crowd standing in line for tickets to see 
The Alarm. 

It is May, and Billy Bragg is touring 
Canada. eS 
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Dont settle for walking. 





Midnight Oil 
gushes up from 
down under 

and redefines the 
Australian 

record for success. 





‘Adiienne Over 


BUBBLIN’ 
CRUDE 


Article by Bill Wolfe 


You say times are tough 
We've got the best of both worlds here 
Things are rough 
We've got the best of both worlds here. 
—"Best of Both Worlds” 


ressed in khaki fatigues and an old sweater, his 
frademark bald head covered with a knit cap, 
Peter Garrett seems out of his element here in 

is American manager's posh Beverly Hills office. 
Garrett's imposing 6-foot 5-inch frame and ferocious 
stage manner can create an intimidating image, but now, 
talking quietly, he appears on edge, somewhat uncom- 
fortable, His eyes alternate between his feet and the 
door, and he appears ready to jump up and bolt out of 
the office any moment. But he still manages to intimi- 
date: as soon as he opens his mouth, his considerable 
self-assurance and strange equine grace return; he is 
self again, no longer distracted by his environment. 

Los Angeles is not one of Garrett’s favorite cities. 

“| think there's a great deal of evil in this city,” he 
says coolly. “I'm happier at home.” 

It’s no wonder that Garrett would rather be back in 
Sydney, Australia. Midnight Oil is undisputed cham- 
pion there, the country’s most popular and influential 
band. Their last album, 1982's 10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1, sat 
securely in the Top 5 for six months and was still on the 
charts an unheard-of 95 weeks later when their latest 
album, Red Sails in the Sunset, was released last Oc- 
tober, entering the charts at No. 2. What Bruce Spring- 
steen and the E Street Band are to America, Midnight 
Oil is to Australia, 

But Midnight Oil has reached a crossroad. It has so 
completely conquered its homeland that little remains 
to accomplish there. Because the band thrives on chal- 
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lenge, its members have decided to expand interna- 
tionally in order to avoid stagnation. Although 10,9,8 

was released in the United States during late 1983, 
to critical acclaim and heavy alternative-radio airplay, 
the group played only 10 shows on a three-week U.S. 
tour in April 1984 before returning home to begin re- 
hearsals for Red Sails. The Oils would be perfectly con- 
tent to stay at home with their adoring audience were 
it not for the fact that like all sociopolitical artists, they 
want to express their concerns to as many people as 
possible; the challenge at this point is how to do so 
without compromising their vision or musical integrity. 
They may not care that much about overseas success, 
but they don’t know what else to do. So despite their 
misgivings, they find themselves here in the belly of the 
vinyl beast. 

Midnight Oil's drummer, 29-year-old Rob Hirst, dis- 
plays none of Peter Garrett's cool, methodical offstage 
demeanor. He may share Garrett's intensity, but he is 
outgoing and talkative and has a passion for horticul- 
ture and Australian and American history. With his dark, 
aquiline good looks and his swimmer's physique, Hirst 
is the most physically appealing member of this decid- 
edly unsexy band. Attempting to clarify Garrett's hostile 
remarks, Hirst stresses that Midnight Oil is not so much 
anti—United States as it is pro-Australia. 

“In the past few years we've done a bit of traveling,”” 
he says, the words flying out in bursts, “We spent most 
‘of our time overseas wishing we were back in Sydney. 
The song ‘Best of Both Worlds’ is about being in Syd- 
ney; it’s about what we have. We went back and there 
were more strikes on and the New South Wales gov- 
ernment was exploding with corruption, but it seemed 
that—despite all these things —what was going on over- 
seas was far, far worse, and we should just get our act 
together there and realize what we've got.” 

The Oils are fiercely proud of Australia, and that pas- 
infuses their music with a haunting resonance. Their 
scathing analysis of the Austr torical, geo- 

















graphic, economic, and cultural condition is not meant 
to condemn so much as to inform, all in the hope of 
helping to save their country both from itself and from 
an outside world bent on sweeping up Australia on its 
course toward nuclear destruction. However, listeners 
are not subjected to dry, self-important pontification; 
Midnight Oil backs its discourses with some of the most 
kinetic and distinctive music currently being played 
anywhere. 

Midnight Oil is more or less led by the 31-year-old 
Garrett, a surfing fanatic, former college activist, and 
lawyer. Garrett, Hirst, and the three other Oils (guitar- 
ists Jim Moginie and Martin Rotsey and bassist Peter 
Gifford) hail from Sydney's middle-class Northern Sub- 
urbs, where they first attracted a following among the 
surfing community from the nearby beaches. They so- 
lidified their huge, fanatical, pub-based constituency 
with their fourth album, 10, 9, 8 . . . . Considered an 
epochal record in Australia, it features references to 
nuclear brinksmanship, U.S. military and cultural im- 
perialism, environmental destruction, and Australian 
apathy in such songs as “Power and the Passion,” “Read 
About It,” “U.S. Forces,” and “Short Memory.” The 
ils’ insistence on writing from an Australian point of 
view endeared them to Aussie punters craving a band 
they could call their own. 

Red Sails in the Sunset topped the charts without the 
benefit of an advance single, a tour, or any advertising 
or publicity. And like its predecessor, Red Sails is a 
particularly Australian album. 

“We're proud of that,” Hirst insists. “Typical Oils, 
really: on the verge of international success, and we 
make a record that only third-generation antipodeans 
can understand,” he adds, laughing. “We are Austra- 
lians, so we write about the country we grew up in and 
the people we live with. The record is a valid contri- 
bution to contemporary Australian culture, even if cul- 
ture is spelled with a capital K.”” 

Peter Garrett may be the center of attention in the 

















band, but Hirst and guitarist/keyboardist Jim Moginie 
write most of the songs, and itis largely Hirst’s instincts 
that have led Midnight Oil to its current musical and 
lyrical diversity. “It’s an album of experimentation,” 
explains Garrett. “We tried to do a little bit more of 
what we started to do with 10, 9, 8... , which was 
marry sophisticated technological studio hardware with 
primitive sounds. And we wanted to have humor and 
variation on it, for it to be a little lighter. We didn’t want, 
it to be a doom-gloom, nuclear bombs album.” 

Hirst and the Oils are equally preoccupied with 
aboriginal issues on Red Sails, as in the tempestuous 
protest song titled “Kosciusko.” They were affected 
strongly by a 1984 visit to an aboriginal settlement in 
northwestern Queensland, where they gave a special 
outdoor concert, the first show by white performers 
ever witnessed by the natives. “Sleep” describes abo- 

ines who venture into the cities and end up as un- 
employed alcoholics, often spending brutal nights in 
jail. The album’s centerpiece is a jarring 8-minute epic, 
“Yimmy Sharman’s Boxers,” a scalding attack on the 
exploitation of aborigines for sport. Hirst: “Sharman 
was a legend right up until 1971, when conditions for 
boxing became so rigid that people like him got oblit- 
erated from the boxing scene. My earliest remembrance 
of Sharman’s tents is a depressing scene, with the big 
drum he used to beat madly resounding through the 
whole show, and 12 or 13 aboriginal boxers looking 
like the most tragic, pathetic human beings you'd ever 
seen standing up there in various states of disarray. 
They'd obviously had their faces remodeled several 
times. Sharman was yelling [Hirst affects a salty Ocker 
accent], ‘Who'll go a round or two for a pound or two? 
Bring your knuckles to bear! Have a go with the boys!’ 
That was his call-up, which appears at the beginning of 
the tune. | think it’s a strong image not only of boxing, 
but also of those aboriginal boxers he'd drag down from 
southern Queensland to join the troupe. It seemed their 
only possibility for mobility was shows like these.” 


The nuclear imagery has been downplayed in Red 
Sails, though Midnight Oil's desire for disarmament ap- 
pears in the chilling “Harrisburg” (“When the stuff gets 
in/You cannot get it out”) and “Minutes to Midnight.” 
Garrett recently took action in this area by running for 
the Australian senate late last year as a candidate from 
the fledgling Nuclear Disarmament Party, formed last 
summer by a Canberra doctor and Nobel Prize-win- 
ning novelist Patrick White, among others. Garrett’ last- 
inute campaign attracted a lot of attention, and he 
garnered more than 10 percent of the popular vote. 

“Initially there was a lot of skepticism,” Garrett says 
of his candidacy. “We've got a different profile in Aus- 
tralia; we're a force to be reckoned with, but it’s un- 
derground. A lot of these people had heard about Mid- 
night Oil, but they just had this vision of me as this tall, 
slightly aggro sort of surfer jumping up and down on- 
stage. They fired these questions at me that they didn’t 
think | could answer. | just fired right back at them, and 
that was it."” He smiles, blue eyes blazing. 

Red Sails was finally released in the U.S. in July after 
more than six months of haggling between Columbia 
Records and the group. It wasn’t the album cover's “vi 
sual scandal” of a postapocalyptic Sydney, by photo- 
montage artist Tsunehisa Kimura, that concerned the 
label, but the lack of potential hit singles for the Amer- 
ican market. Despite the label's entreaties, the band 
steadfastly refused to re-enter the studio to record a few 
“more commercial” songs, telling Columbia to take Red 

as it was or not at all. Columbia took it, 

As always, the garrulous Hirst has the last word. “We 
bundled up the Place Without a Postcard album under 
‘our arms in 1981 and told A&M where to go if they 
didn’t like our ‘Australian’ record. Just as that record 
company suggested that a few ‘more international- 

18 Top 10 hits’ could perhaps be added to the 
Postcard album, so also is CBS grappling with the iden- 
tity of ‘Jimmy Sharman’ and having trouble pronounc- 
ing ‘Kosciusko.’ So be it.” ry 


Top left and above: the inimitable and 6-foot, 5-inch 
Peter Garrett, lawyer, surfing fanatic, and lead singer 
of Midnight Oil 








The Beat Farmers: A Field Study 


etween thundering belches and 
complaints about the female anat- 
omy, Country Dick of the Beat 
Farmers is trying to make a point: “Peo- 
ple can feel that we really care about what 
we're doing. And they care. They start 
liking it because we're sincere.” 
Flashback to Saturday night. On one 
of his occasional excursions from behind 
the drums, Dick staggers around the stage, 
sloshing Budweiser on his foully crusty 
Stetson and pestilent flasher overcoat. 
Overweight, bearded, and lewdly ro- 
seate, a vulgar debasement of a frontier 
minstrel, he begins to croak in his bull- 
frog basso the raunchy and hapless tale 
of the “California Kid.” Plunging grace- 
lessly into the appalled but supportive 
audience, he flings his full can of beer 
into the air, spattering all in the vicinity 
with the foamy greatness of unhinged rock 
and roll, He catches the can in one hand. 
“Listen up, scumbags,” he commands. 
“This is the best part of the song. This is 
where | get laid.” 
This is sincerity? 


The gory details of the sordid consum. 
returns to his 


mation dispensed, Dick 
drum throne, where he proceeds to kick 
a hard, direct beat for singerguitarists 


Jerry Raney and Buddy Blue. The band 
steadies its keel and digs into 2 rush of 
sweaty, roots-drenched rock and roll 
trashing songs from the new Tales of the 
New West album as well as a tew unre- 
corded victims. As Rolie Dexter pumps 
out Dee Dee Ramone-style eighth notes 
on the bass and Raney and Blue flail at 
their strings, the set becomes a heated 
race to the finish line—winner gets all the 
beer. Country, blues, anc rockabilly in 
fluences melt into the torrid momentum 
of the insistent beat. Allowing for some 
rude irreverence, it’s a good old Ameri 
can time. Sincere? Hell, these guys are 
downright earnest 

The Beat Farmers are one of those 
bands. You know the ones. They love 
dead American musical traditions and 
hate all things British; they believe string 
ties and d.a.’s and electric guitars com- 
municate more authentically than space 





suits and decorous coifs and synthesiz~ 
ers, And they labor under the delusion 
that they alone make music that’s real 

Especially Buddy Blue. He may wear a 
silly cowboy shirt and a greaser haircut, 
but he’s one serious hombre. “We're 
Americans,” he says, clearing any lin- 
gering doubts. “This is what we were 
brought up with. This is what we listen 
to, We didn’t say, ‘We're going to be a 
roots band.’ We're just doing what comes 
naturally to us. It’s sincere, Its not just set 
out there as a product, like a McDonalds 
hamburger.” 

As far as the Beat Farmers’ peers in the 
roots anti-trend are concerned, Blue takes 
an equally hard line. “We were doing this 
before most of them even thought about 
it. 'm not talking about the Beat Farmers 
per se. He [Country Dick] had a band 
called Country Dick and the Snuggle 
Bunnies years ago that was doing more 
or less what we're doing now, | was play- 
ing with an old black guy called Tomcat, 
doing nothing but blues. And he [Raney| 
did some work with Chuck Berry. | hate 


Article by John Leland 


it when they make us sound like Johnny- 
ccome-latelies jumping on the roots band- 
wagon.” 

““'m just wondering why all these other 
bands have copied us,” ejaculates Ra- 
ney. He, at 36, is Blue’s senior by 10 years 
and Dexter's by 15. Country Dick will 
reveal neither his age nor his true iden- 
tity. Raney’s plaintive drawl is the most 
expressive of the band’s three voices, and 
his reading of the nostalgic “Bigger 
Stones,” about the disillusioning loss of 
youth, is the most moving part of the Beat 
Farmers’ set. He’s also the band's offstage 
clown. Throughout our conversation, he 
addresses virtually no comments to the 
point, continually expressing his hatred 
for everything, including the guys in the 
band, and challenging Wham! and 
everyone else in the world to a Mexican 
death match. “Each guy gets a rope tied 
around his wrist, and you wrestle without 
a referee until sameone’s dead. You can 
choke the other guy, give him hickies or 
pink bellies, If | was ina Mexican death 
match with anyone from Wham, they'd 











Catch the Wind 
Sweepstakes 
and Opt shirt Offer 











Listen To {{{'(') And You Could win 


One of six grand prizes ... 
Abrand new Volkswagen CTI! 

























































































The Year complete with Air 
Conditioning, AM/FM Stereo, 
5 Speed, and Roof Rack. 


OR 


One of thirty-four second 
prizes...an Ocean Pacific Pro 


Sailboard. To enter “The Catch The Wind Sweepstakes;’ 
just pick up an entry blank anywhere Pepsi is 
sold or at any May Co. and drop it off at your 
nearest VW dealer. 


You must listen to KIQQ for your 
chance to qualify. All qualifiers win 
an ©.P. T-shirt and poster and are 
eligible for the drawing for a VW GTI 
or an O.P. Windsurfer. 


Grand Prize winners will be an- 
~< nounced on KIQQ with Bruce 
3)’ and Tony “The Champions of 
Breakfast” on Friday August 

23rd. 


(CATCH THE WIND SWEEPSTAKES AND OP T-SHIRT OFFER 
OFFICIAL RULES 


Prizes won by entrants younger than 18 will be awarded to the winners parent or legal guardian. Grand Prize winner will be selected Friday, August 23, 1985 in a random drawing 
of all qualifiers. Grand Prize WW complete with air conditioning, AM/FM stereo, 5speed, sallboard rack, California emissions, freight, delivery and prep. Preliminary prize winners 
will be selected in random drawings conducted by KIQG from 6 AM to Midnight, Monday through Friday, beginning 7/22 and ending 8/16. If your name's drawn you will have 
‘4Sminutes to call KI00, 213-469-4631 to qualify Preliminary winners will be qualified for the Grand Prize drawing, same as preliminary prize winners. Enter as often as you wish 
with official entry blank or a3°xS" piece of paper with the words “Pepsi Catch the Wind Sweepstakes’ handwritten. Each entry must be mailed ina separate envelope. All entries 
‘mustbe hand printed. Entries printed bymachine computer, or otherwise mechanically reproduced will not beaccepted, Your chances of winning dependon the total number 
of entries received. Only one preliminary prize will be awarded per household each week. If you wish to receivealistof names oF prize winners of over $100, senda separate, 
self-addressed stamped envelope to “Catch the Wind Sweepstakes Headquarters, PO, Box 225, Birmingham, Ml 48012. Sweepstakes isnot open to employeesand their families 
of Pepsi-Cola, May Company, Ocean Pacific or KIO. Winners may be subject to proving eligibility. Drawing will be conducted by VW and May Companylles), Winners will be 
responsible for any local, state or Federal taxes, license, title fees and insurance Vold where prohibited or otherwise restricted, For complete contest rules, stop by KIQ0 or 
‘senda self-addressed, stamped envelope to "Pepsi Catch the Wind Sweepstakes" c/o KIOQ, 6430 Sunset Blvd, Sulte "102, Los Angeles, CA 90028, 








We're still about 
200 million voices short. 


On January 28, forty-five artists got 

















together to perform a miracle. They had 
heard the stories. They had listened to the 
reports. They had seen, some firsthand, an 
unutterable tragedy—Africa, slowly dying 
of starvation. 

What they refused to do 
was go on with their lives as 
if nothing could be done. 

Harry Belafonte and 
Kenny Rogers got things 
moving. Michael Jackson and 
Lionel Richie wrote the song. Quincy 
Jones produced it. And forty-five of 
the most powerful names in popular 
music left their egos at the studio door 
to record what may be the most impor- 
tant record in history. A single song has 
begun to awaken the conscience of the 
world. 


“We Are The World.” 


The proceeds for this record, and related 
items, are being channelled directly to aid 
the victims of famine and disease in Africa 
through USA for AFRICA. (UNITED 
SUPPORT OF ARTISTS FOR AFRICA.) 

The goal is to raise $100 million. At least 
$100 million. 

But whatever the amount, the need is 
real. And it is now. 

As you read this, 150 million Africans 
are facing massive shortages of food, medi- 
cine, health care and water, In 20 African 
nations where the tragic potential grows 
hour by hour. 


We're giving 100%. 

The money will be systematically 
employed in a way that reflects the neces- 
sity to meet both present and future needs. 
The first 35% will go for immediate relief. 
Another 35% for seeds, fertilizer, farm 
implements and the means to generate 


water. About 20% for long term economic 
development programs. The final 10% to 
help the hungry and homeless right here in 
the United States. 
USA for AFRICA has sought out and is 
currently working with existing, well- 
established agencies, who have pro- 
vided lists of items most desperately 
needed. We are buying the items 
and delivering them to the agen- 
cies. Most of the people handling 
the effort are volunteers. The few 
professionals required are being 
paid by the artists. In that way, 
100% of the money received by 
USA for AFRICA will be used for 
direct assistance, not overhead. 
Everything is ready. The machinery 
needed to begin the monu- 

mental task of feeding the 

world’s hungry—and to 

inspire the governments 

of the world to bring ~ 

their enormous 

resources to bearon / 

the problem—is in 

place, — 
There's just one element 

still missing. M 
You. — 


There comes a time 
when we heed a certain call. 

This is an historic opportunity for you— 
for everyone in the United States—to be 
part of what can become a shift in the pri- 
orities of this entire nation. The momentum 
that’s already been created is miraculous. 
And it can become so powerful that an 
impossible goal such as beginning to end 
world hunger is real. 

Buy the “We Are The World” single or 
album at your record store. It's the only one 
you'll ever own that will make you feel good 





~ 


even when youre not listening to it. 

Or order one of the items listed below and 
the proceeds will go to USA for AFRICA. 
Each item will be a tangible, lasting reminder 
of your concern and generosity, as well as a 
way to spread the word to others. 

USA for AFRICA Sweatshirt. . . . $21.00 

Button Set (2 buttons) . 

Cloisonne Pin Set (2 pins) $ 8.00 

“We Are The World” Poster... . . $ 6.00 
“We Are The World” Photo Book. . $ 8.50 
“We Are The World” T-shirt... . . $13.00 
“We Are The World” Sleeveless T. . $13. 

Send your check or money order, along 
with your name, address and shirt size, if 
applicable, to USA for AFRICA, P.O. Box 
7991, San Francisco, CA 94120-7991. 
(California residents, add 6'% sales tax.) 

Or call the 800 number below and use 

your Visa or Mastercard. (Allow 4-6 
weeks for delivery.) 

Of course, if you would prefer 
to simply make a donation, any 
amount would be gratefully 
received. 


(800) 792-7991 
Please don't wait. Do it now, 
while you're holding this ad. 
; Before the image of starving 


id millions begins to fade. 
“There are people dying is 


And it’s time to lend a hand 





To life, the greatest gift 
of all. 

We are the world. 

We are the children. 

‘We are the ones to make 
a brighter day.”* 


*©1985 Mijac Music (BMI) and 
Brockman Music (ASCAP) 


We Are The World. 








Gory Leonard 


really be sorry.” 

Their willingness to mix coarse with 
solemn tradition is the key to the Beat 
Farmers’ music. They aren't purists 
“We're not hillbillies,” says Dick. “We're 
not old and black. But we like all that 
stuff. We just suck it in and spit it out. It's 
a natural bastardization.” According to 
Blue, impurity is a goal: “If we can take 
a little bit of everything we like and mix 
it in there and have people see that, then 
we're successful.” 

Their mixture includes a hearty help- 
ing of crudity. The band lives by the credo 
“dumb, fat, and drunk is no way to go 
through life.” Onstage, as Dick stumbles 
through the disarmingly idiotic “Happy 
Boy,” Raney tunefully gargles a mouthful 
of Bud in virtuosic support. Throughout 
the set, Blue forsakes his axe for a cheap 
kazoo. And for all their deep-seated ear- 
nestness, they close their show with an 
a cappella Led Zeppelin medley, during 
which Raney, Blue, and Dexter balance 
the letters LSD on their heads, 

In their hometown of San Diego, they 
get even looser—and straighter. In the 
great tradition of bar bands, they churn 
out three sets a night, four nights a week. 
“On any given night,” says Blue, “in the 
same room there’s cowboys, punks, bik- 
ers, college students, preppies. We get 
teal live hardcore toothless cowboys that 
are actually out there raising cattle. And 
we'll do real traditional country, real tra- 
ditional blues, and real dirty shit.” Says 
Dick, perpetrator of most of the real dirty 
lyrics, “We deal a lot in spontaneity. 
When you do that, anything that comes 
off the top of your head goes into the 
crowd. You lose a few people. Some have 
to be sacrificed.” 

For now, though, the Beat Farmers are 
on the road. Their record company, 
Rhino, offers moral support and warns 
local press along the band’s itinerary of 
its arrival. But basically, the boys are on 
their own. Without commercial airplay, 
they rely on college radio and word of 
mouth to fill their shows—about five of 
“em a week. Sometimes, as in Salt Lake 
City, where the Farmers’ antics were met 
with apathy and Mormon disgust, it 
doesn’t work. 

The road, as countless numbers of the 






band’s idols have long since discovered, 
is a hard mistress. “We've been on the 
road for five weeks now,” Dick tells the 
Saturday night audience, “and | can tes- 
tify that the Beat Farmers give the worst 
hand jobs in the business.” The constants 
of the tour are long drives, short periods 
of sleep, and—all chime in at once—"bad 
sex.” 

But their van, a rebuilt 68 GMC named 
Plowboy, is “peeling out,” according to 
Raney, and they're actually making 
money. “We're doing fine for our first time 
out,” says Dick. “We've got a whole new 
batch of hardcore Beat Farmer people that 
are going to be with us for a long time. 
We're appealing to people who aren't the 
trendies, the people that are always going 
to be there and are always going to buy 
our records. The influences that we have 
are lasting influences, classics. All we're 
trying to do is strive toward that our- 
selves.” 

Blue, naturally, takes Dick's long-term 
view even farther. “1 don’t think we're 
going to sound dated at all in 10 years. 
When you listen to Creedence and The 
Band, people who had the same ideals 
we do, they sound a lot less dated than 
people who were on some trend of the 
day. | don’t think you're going to be able 
to place the Beat Farmers and say, ‘This 
is a mid-’80s sound.’” 

Obviously, the Beat Farmers have high 
hopes. But the rock-and-roll pantheon is 
built on the backs of musicians who har- 
bored such vainglorious delusions. What 
if these sincere guys, who refuse to ac- 
knowledge pop music’s most basic ide- 
ological premise and their tacit complic- 
ity in it, can’t crack the major markets 
they so desperately want to reach? Dick 
becomes somber and resigned. “If this 
band can't make it, screw it. If you can’t 
put together people that you have a lot 
of confidence in, with true abilities, a lot 
of variety, and sincerity—if that can’t 
make it, then you're going to have to do 
something like Billy Idol. And we aren't 
going to do that.” s 





Meet the Beat Farmers (L to R): Rolle 
Dexter, Jerry Raney, Country Dick, and 
Buddy Blue. 









Play lead Guitar 


IN SECONDS /! 
INTERHINABLE RIFFS IN, 
THE PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN 
GARAGE WE GUARANTEE THAT 
"YOU'LL SOUND LIKE TRON MAIDLN 


ON YOUR FIRST GIG. oH wi HAVE OOR 


. HEADS STOVEDIN ~80x I587 





THIS NEXT ONE'S 
KINDA STOICAL, 
MASKING AHUMILITY 
THAT IS AS INSPIRING AS, 
IT 1S HEART-BREAKING, 
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“Of the 500 reggae shows in America, the most 
influential is Reggae Beat."—CASHBOX 


REGGAE BEAT 


INTERNATIONAL 


with Hank Holmes and Roger Steffens 


Featuring the best and rarest of 25 years of Jamaican music, 
plus live concerts and exclusive interviews. 


The world’s only syndicated reggae show. 


For information: 


Box 480325, Los Angeles, CA 90048 


Sponsored in part by SPIN magazine 














The Portable 


Leonard 


Article by Scott Cohen 


Olivetti 22 portable typewriter with black keys 

and white letters, which he bought in London in 
1959 for £40, I's the same model, chosen for its 
design, as the one on display in the Smithsonian, 
although Leonard has removed part of the case on his 
so he can see the keys inside. On it, Leonard types 
asad song. A very gloomy, depressing song about a 
broken heart. It's always the same song, whether 
it’s a lyric, poem, or novel. In 26 years, his Olivetti 
broke only once. 

One winter day in Montreal in 1964, Cohen drew a 
bath and put some pine oil in it. When Leonard 
Cohen types, he likes to be clean. He likes his floors 
washed, his table tidy, his bed made. The pine oil 
stained his bath the same color as his Olivetti. Being 
in a mood of some extravagance, Leonard threw 
the typewriter into the bath and tried to type 
underwater. He threw the manuscript for his book of 
poems, Flowers For Hitler, into the tub and scrubbed 
it with a nail brush. Then he took the Olivetti out 
of the tub and, in a rage over some imagined injustice 
a woman had done to him, flung it across the room. 
It was a small room in a small house he rented on, 
coincidentally, Pine Avenue. The back of the carriage, 
which is metal and the most solid part of the 
typewriter, cracked, keys sticking out all over the 
place. Leonard Cohen was sure it was over for the 
Olivetti. 

In the days of remorse that followed, Leonard took 
his typewriter to the Olivetti factory on Nun's Island. 
A man in the repair department took one look at 
it, shook his head, and laughed. 

Leonard Cohen doesn’t know why, but when the 
repairman turned his back, he walked into the factory 
toward an old man working on some typewriters at 
his bench and said, “I really need this typewriter.” The 
old man looked at the typewriter and said it was 
possible he could fix it. A few days later, Leonard 


| eonard Cohen's sweetheart is an olive-green 
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Cohen 


returned to the factory, and the Olivetti had been 
meticulously repaired. Leonard paid the man a few 
dollars and went on to type all his famous songs— 
“Suzanne,” “So Long Marianne,” “Famous Blue 
Raincoat,” “Sisters of Mercy”; his best-selling novel, 
Beautiful Losers; and his other masterpieces. 

Leonard, why do you sing such a sad song? “It isn’t 
that | choose to. This is what | am.” Seriousne: 
rather than depression, is, he thinks, character 
his work. “I like a good laugh, but I think there’s 
an enjoyment that comes through seriousness, that 
the heart has an appetite for seriousness. We all 
know when you close the door and come into your 
room and you're left with your heart and your 
emotions, it isn’t all that funny.”” 





of 


Leonard Cohen's life is like his songs. The “I” in his. 
songs, by and large, is him. So is the “you,” when. 

it isn’t the woman in the song who broke his heart. 
And the woman in his life is the woman in his songs. 
It’s hard to say when the women leave their corporeal 
boundaries and move into his, and vice versa. 

Leonard Cohen's typing is influenced by liturgical, 
country, and folk music. Leonard Cohen types like 
a flamenco dancer. Folk music led Leonard Cohen to 
Spanish flamenco guitar playing, which led him to 
Lorca, his first favorite poet, after whom he named his 
first daughter. Lorca Cohen recently asked her father 
if she could change her name. 

Leonard Cohen types very slowly at the beginning 
and works up a head of steam. Leonard Cohen 
types the way he writes, one word at a time, unlike 
Hank Williams, the master of the sad song, who 
could knock one out in the back seat of a taxi. 

After he wrote Beautiful Losers, Leonard Cohen. 
took his Olivetti to Greece, where he had bought a 
house for $1,500. Beautiful Losers got great reviews 
but only sold 3,000 copies in hard cover—not enough 
to live on in Canada. He could live in Greece 
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for less than $1,000 a month. About five years later, his 
novel sold millions of copies in paperback. 

While writing Beautiful Losers, Leonard Cohen li: 
tened to a lot of country music and Ray Charles on the 
radio. On his way to Nashville to become a country 
singer, he stopped in New York to check the scene. 
Danny Fields introduced him to Edie Sedgwick, a beau- 
tiful young heiress and Andy Warhol superstar who later 
killed herself. Danny Fields took him to the Dom, the 
hottest disco in the world, where Lou Reed walked up 
to Leonard with a copy of “Flowers For Hitler” and 
asked him to sign it. Another night, Leonard and Lou 
Reed were in the back room of Max's Kansas City, and 
some guy was provoking Leonard. Lou Reed said to 
Leonard, “Man, you don’t have to take that kind of shit. 
You wrote Beautiful Losers,” 

Leonard got his start when an influential person in 
the record industry who knew him as a Canadian poet 
took him to New York, where he met various people 
in the business who said, “Stand up, kid. Aren’t you a 
little too old for this?” Leonard was about 33; he couldn't 
pay his grocery bills, couldn’t pay his rent, and had a 
woman and child to support. Finally, he was introduced 
to Judy Collins, who then was a star in the circles he 
respected, A few months later he wrote “Suzanne,” 
called Judy Collins, and sang it to her over the phone. 
Judy Collins recorded it, which gave Leonard a certain 
validity, and then it was arranged for him to meet John 
Hammond of Columbia Records, who signed Bob Dy- 
lan, Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, and Bruce Springsteen, 
among others. Hammond went to Leonard’s room at 
the Chelsea Hotel, where Edie Sedgwick, Tennessee 
Williams, Janis Joplin, Jim Morrison, Sam Shepard, and 
everybody weird and arty stayed in the 1960s. Ham- 
mond asked, “What songs do you have?” Leonard 
picked up his guitar and sang them; one song, two 
songs, five songs, twelve songs, fifteen songs. Ham- 
mond immediately signed him. 

Leonard Cohen went to Hollywood in 1967 to score 
a film. It was the first time anyone had paid his way 
across the continent and put him up in a hotel. They 
even put his name on the matchboxes. Then they 
showed him the film, but he couldn't relate to it. 

Leonard Cohen's ‘songs starred, along with Julie 
Christie and Warren Beatty, in Robert Altman’s McCabe 
and Mrs, Miller: a beautiful but depressing movie. 

“Songs From a Room’ and Song of Love And Hate” 
were typed in Tennessee, where Leonard Cohen lived 
‘on 1,500 acres he rented for $75 from Boudeleaux 
Bryant, who wrote “I’m Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clo- 
ver” and “Bye-Bye, Love.” 

Leonard hated “Death of a Lady’s Man.” He wrote 
it in Los Angeles in 1976. Leonard says Phil Spector, 
who produced it, confiscated the tapes under armed 
guard and mixed them in secret. Cohen didn’t like the 
mix, because a lot of the vocals were either first takes 
or guide vocals for the band. Cohen's options were to 
either hire his own army and fight it out with Spector 
outside Gold Star Records on Santa Monica Boulevard, 
or let it go. 

The Olivetti did not go with him to New Mexico a 
few summers ago when he checked into a Zen mon- 
astery. There was no time for serious typing. He had 
met an 80-year-old Zen master in L.A. at a friend's 
wedding. One of the marriage vows was not to become 
intoxicated. Then they broke out the sake, and the bride 
and groom had to drink seven glasses in a row. 

‘A few months later, Leonard Cohen got into trou- 
ble—“the trouble,” he says, “that we all embrace, but 
can't name.” Leonard went to the Zen master’s retreat 
in New Mexico and stayed the better part of a month. 
“It was too rigorous for me. The master was Japanese 
and the abbot was German, and I'd find myself walking 
around in the snow at night wearing sandals as part of 
the walking meditation, and thought this was the re- 
venge of the Second World War. They got all these 
idealistic American kids and were torturing them.” 
Leonard went over the wall, but a couple of things lin 
gered with him, and he went back. “It's a deep sense 
of doubt that drives you into the meditation hall, and 
often it’s a self you discover and can’t stand, which is 











why you drop i 

The Olivetti not go with him to New York this 
last time around, when he went to see Walter Yetnikoff, 
president of Columbia Records. Columbia distributes 
Leonard Cohen's albums in Europe and Canada, where 
he is famous. All his records go gold—though it might 
take four or five years. Europeans, like country fans, 
stick with their heroes. Every year there’s a Leonard 
Cohen Festival in Krakow, Poland, where all they play 
is Leonard Cohen. 

After re ing Leonard's dark, double-breasted suit, 
Walter Yetnikoff said, “Leonard, we know you're great, 
but we don’t know if you are any good,” and turned 
down Various Positions, Cohen's new album, because 
it wasn’t contemporary. 

Leonard Cohen’s new songs sound older than his old 
songs. Why, Leonard, do you sing the same old song? 
“™ don't think anybody changes. Of course, there are 
elaborations and changes in technology, but | think any 
artist—writer, singer, painter—has only one or two 
paintings that he does over and over.” 

Leonard Cohen is part of a tradition involving, as he 
puts it, certain men who, with a sense of shame or a 
sense of triumph or just the honor of survival, have 








“It isn’t that | choose to sing a sad 
song. This is what | am.” 


spoken about their condition, sometimes in a modest 
way, sometimes in an ironic way, sometimes in a 
shameless way, according to their natures. This tradi- 
tion goes back to Job, Isaiah, Solomon, and earlier. 
Leonard Cohen feels closé to those men. He is those 
men. He is the same man who stood up and made those 
prophetic, ridiculous, ironic declarations about feel- 
ings concerning women; mostly concerning women, 
because that’s what Leonard Cohen is here for. 
Curiously, Leonard, 50, is acknowledged as an influ- 
ence or mentor to such unlikely contemporary bands 
as Scraping Foetus Off the Wheel, Nick Cave, The The, 
Joy Division, Sisters of Mercy, the Flying Lizzards, and 
Ruin. They give him their records and he listens: “When 
I first heard Nick Cave’s version of ‘Avalanche,’ | thought 
his instincts were impeccable for taking that song and 
tearing it apart. On this new album by Ruin, they sing 
the first verse of the Master song more or less as | sing 
it, but then they bring this world to it of every sound 











you ever heard and murder it, but as it should be mur- 
dered. It's a clean killing. Jim Foetus | think feels some 
kind of kindred spirit with me. It's writing from the 
deepest place he can locate. One song he wrote is ‘My 
Gums Bleed For You.” 

Leonard considers himself a minor writer, one whose 
promise is small but who explores it very, very thor- 
oughly. “You know whether you're a high jumper or 
not. | know that in a sense I’m a long-distance runner. 
I'm not going to win any sprints. I’m not going to win 
any high jumps or anything spectacular. | may hang in 
there if my health remains good, and | will explore this, 
tiny vision.” 

Counting all his songs, poems, novels, and other 
works, Cohen has typed more than a million words on 
his Olivetti. The Olivetti people should send him a gold 
typewriter, and he should donate his Olivetti to the 
Leonard Cohen Museum in Poland, now that he's get- 
ting an Apple computer. ry 
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The Knitters 
Poor Little Critter on the Road 
Slash 


Is there elbow room ‘twixt hokum and kitsch, and what 
distinguishes the two? What is it when: a) Hank Wil- 
liams leans over the Opry microphone so Cousin Min- 
nie Pearl can plant a wet smack on him; b) Moe Bandy 
and Joe Stampley dress up for their video like a matched 
pair of Boy Georges; c) George Jones sings a line in 
“The Poor Chinee” that goes something like, “Me likee 
bow-wow/Very good chow-chow;” and d) L.A. punk 
diehards swing into a tune about chicken-stomping? 

Those questions can be set aside for as long as it 
takes to listen to John Doe's “Crying But My Tears Are 
Far Away” on the Knitters’ first album. A true and res- 
olute honky-tonk weeper, the tune arrives at a time 
when honky-tonk is as good as gone, and the tears in 
its beer have all the salt that seasons the greatest coun- 
try music. 

The dictums of punk notwithstanding, singing like a 
heartbroken but manly man is a tougher proposition 
any day than merely howling like an Edvard Munch 
banshee. Big-time solo careers are made of songs like 
this. 

The cut that follows features a bereaved Exene up 
front, toasting the sound of her man’s success as he 
sings hits at her from some dive’s jukebox. But the big- 
gest flubs to be found on the album are also her solo 
vocal turns. Blessed with the same bony-fingered grasp 
on pitch as the late Ernest Tubb, Exene shines modestly 
when twining in tandem with John Doe—is this a bid 
to become the Wilma Lee and Stoney Cooper of Hol- 
lywood?—and fails fairly miserably when left on her 
‘own. It’s rough stretching a wail all the way from palm- 
tree angst to plain-ass heartsick, and hearing her fail 
more often than she makes it, you know she knows 
she’s missing but has come up with a way to fake it. 
That's kitsch. 

Except on “Baby Out of Jail,” a moldering chestnut 
with all the mordant glee a gal singer of the ghoulier 





sort could ask for. Led on by the grave-digging guitar 
of Dave Alvin of the Blasters (and Alvin, rattling loose 
every Sister Rosetta Tharpe lick known to man, woman, 
or God, is this record's secret hero), she chants it straight 
and flat and comes out alive, if dead. 

Exene and Doe mostly succeed, and Doe mostly 
triumphs. He's listened long and hard to the masters— 
you know which Merle Haggard record he first learned 
“Silver Wings” from—and has ended up with the best 
they have to offer. He has a lot of Haggard’s dolorous 
authority—and a voice of his own as well. He’s watched 
George Jones's meandering marches around the hun- 
dred novelty tunes, and he’s not afraid to take several 
fresh shots of his own, telling us on “The Call of the 
Wrecking Ball” that “The life I lead is mighty slim pick- 
ins'/There ain't much call for stompin’ on chickens.” 
This is hokum, hokum as handed down from singers 
who made a living wearing shoe polish on their faces. 
Inside hokum there's room for a man to tell a forthright 
truth—or at least give off with a yoke-curdling yodel. 

The Knitters’ other secret weapon is they've learned 
the hard way that a satisfied mind and a worried mind 
are two sides of the same plugged nickel. They've got 
the guts to drag X’s “The New World” right into the 
middle of “Silver Wings” and “Rock Island Line,” just 
as they've got the nerve to believe that country music’s 
gone and sold the last of its punk. 

The Knitters act as if they believe they're the folks to 
put the punk back into country, and when they click, 
that looks to be about right. Hokum kicks ass on kitsch. 


—Bart Bull 
The Knitters lead singer, Exene, (above) can toast the 


sound of her man’s success in a bereaved voice or 
send up a mordantly gleeful ghoulish song. 


Monica Dee 


George DuBose 





Talking Heads 
Little Creatures 
Sire 


Little Creatures sounds like folk music, 
which is okay by me. Folk music is simple 
songs sung and played by just plain 
folks—like the Talking Heads. Tradition- 
ally, folk music is politically left-wing, ex- 
cept when it’s right-wing; then it’s called 
country music. Little Creatures is new- 
wave folk musi 

You can tell this album's got folk music 
because of the Howard Finster cover. 
Howard Finster is a great American folk 
artist. His art is primitive, naive, and 
“outsider,” just like the Talking Heads. 
Howard Finster is an ex-preacher vision- 
ary from the backwoods of Georgia. 
David Byrne and Jerry Harrison bought 
some of Finster’s paintings while they 
were on tour, and they became covers 
for the new Talking Heads singles. 

Byrne commissioned Finster to do a 
new painting for the album cover. Finster 
may’ also have had an influence on the 
Talking Heads’ lyrics, because when he 
was on the Tonight Show about a year 
ago, he sang a couple of songs that were 
remarkably like Talking Heads songs. 

“And She Was” is just like a ter 
painting. The woman next door is lying 
in the grass in her yard, She hears the 
highway breathing, She sees the earmuff 
factory nearby. She is not dreaming. She’s 
floating, drifting above the backyard, 
taking off her dress. The weather is per- 
fect, and she’s part of the weather. Where 
it’s gloomy, she floats above it. The vis- 
ibility is real clear, and most likely she 
can see Howard Finster’s house in Geor- 
gia. This is really a great song. She's not 
‘sure what she did to feel this way, but she 
feels pretty good. She’s not touching the 
ground at all, and neither am I. 
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I'm feeling pretty great listening to 
“Creatures of Love,” a country song with 
pedal steel guitar and Tina Weymouth 
singing harmonies. Tina and Jerry Har- 
rison should sing more often, which they 
do on this album. The tune is very tra- 
ditional, but the lyrics sure aren't. A 
woman made a man and a man made a 
house and they laid together and later 
some creatures came out. These crea- 
tures are about six inches long, but don’t 
be scared, They are creatures of love and 
have been here forever. Are you a crea- 
ture of love? | am. 

The girl in “The Lady Don’t Mind” is 
a new-wave folk heroine. She jumps out 
of a window, then smiles. You think she’s 
going to say something, but you might 
have to wait awhile, She floats your way 
when she wants to. She might be make- 
believe, but she’s no trouble. She's not in 
love; love is not what she’s after. She says 
what she’s feeling, but who knows what 
she’s thinking. She’s full of surprises. She 
turns her head and disappears. | don’t 
mind that kind of lady. I've been looking 
for someone like that for a long time. 

“Television Man” is about a contem- 
porary folk hero. TV is my life, | watch it 
every night, yet | am not attached to my 
TY, not like the man in the song. The TV 
is his best friend. TV made him what he 
is, People like to put TV down, but not 
him. He watches everything; the world 
pours into his living room. He's a televi- 
sion man, and proud of it. 

Ifearly one morning you climb into the 
car, put the top down, turn up the volume 
‘on the stereo, and take that ride to no- 
where, play “Road to Nowhere.” It leads 
to paradise. There's no traffic along the 
way. No accidents, no speed limit, no 
blow-outs. On the “Road to Nowhere,” 
there are no traffic lights, stop signs, or 
radar traps. You don’t need seat belts. U- 
turns are alright. You don’t have to watch 
for falling rocks. On the “Road to No- 
where,” there are no deer crossings but 
lots of scenic overlooks. On the “Road 
to Nowhere,” there's plenty of hot cof- 
fee. On the “Road to Nowhere,” there 
are lots of people who know where 
they're going but not where they've been. 
There are lots of people with upbeat fu- 
tures,, with maps of cities in their minds 
and accordions in their hearts. On the 
“Road to Nowhere,” a lot of happy peo- 
ple are riding off into oblivion, humming 
all the way. 


—Scott Cohen 








Midnight Oil 
Red Sails In The Sunset 
Columbia 


This is real Australian rock. The Sydney 
quintet deals with the Australia that Qan- 
tas and Paul (I'll-throw-another-shrimp- 
on-the-barbie) Hogan won't tell you 
about: the outback, with its indigent ab- 
origines and vast plains of red dust, and 
the desperation of inner-city Sydney. 

Midnight Oil refuses to write for an in- 
ternational market blissfully ignorant of 
Australia, and that stubbornness makes 
them valuable. Red Sails In The Sunset 
(the follow-up to their critically ac- 
claimed and criminally underplayed 1983 
U.S. release, 10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1) is 
challenging, invigorating, and ultimately 
enervating. Much of it is difficult to grasp 
the first time. But after a few spins, the 
internal logic of the music, lyrics, and 
arrangements begins to reveal itself. 
‘Headphones are recommended. 

Jim Moginie’s edgy guitar and atmos- 
pheric keyboards, Martin Rotsey’s surf- 
cum-metal Stratocaster stylings, and the 
atomic bass playing of Peter Gifford cre- 
ate a singular instrumental tapestry. Rob 
Hirst’s athletic drumming relentlessly 
pushes everything along on the rocka- 
billy-didgeridoo workout “Helps Me 
Helps You” and “Jimmy Sharman's Box- 
ers,” the gut-wrenching tale of aboriginal 
exploitation, but slows the pace on the 
richly melodic “Sleep” and the eerie synth 
molasses of “Harrisburg.” Above it all is 
Peter Garrett's voice, barking, sneering, 
haranguing, and, particularly on the hyp- 
notically grooving “Who Can Stand in the 
Way,” actually singing. 

The opening, “When the Generals 
Talk” (Hirst’s vocal debut), is something 
you wouldn't expect from Midnight Oil: 
a veritable dance track that features quick- 
cutting edits and rapping associated more 
with the streets of New York than Sydney. 
But the sarcastic attack on the interna- 
tional military-industrial complex is pure, 
polyunsaturated Oil. “Best of Both 
Worlds” is an intoxicating metallic blast 
offering some cautionary words for Oil's 
fellow Australians. But this isn’t all punk- 
descended thrash. Acoustic guitars turn 
the anti-nuclear “Minutes to Midnight” 
into a protest song, and the stirring “Kos- 
ciusko" is layered with call-and-response 
vocals and an electric-acoustic arrange- 
ment that lead to a melancholy coda. 
Combine the inspired artiness and dev- 
ilish adventurousness of XTC with the 
funky anger and forcefulness of the Re- 
placements and you'll get Midnight Oil's 
high-tech primitivism on Red Sails. 
They're everything you could ask for in 











a rock and roll band. They've got brains, 
heart, soul, humor, a conscience, and a 
unique perspective—and they're incen- 
diary live. Red Sails confirms what 
10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1 promised: Midnight 
Oil is not only the Australian band of the 
"80s, it may very well be the band of the 
"80s. Period. 


—Bill Wolfe 





Cameo 
Single Life 
Polygram 


The first time | heard Cameo’s song “Ri- 
gor Mortis,”” | knew there was something, 
different about the guys that sang it. They 
didn’t have that West Coast studio glitz 
nor a midwestern twang in their vocals. 
They were gritty, raw, alley-honed, and 
street sharp. 

The month was May, and the year was 
1977. | was living in Harlem. This was 
during the time of the “Dodge City” dope 
wars along 8th Avenue and 147th Street. 
Heroin kingpin Leroy “Nicky” Barnes was 
profiled on the cover of The New York 
Times Magazine as “Mr. Untouchable,” 
and Julius “Dr. J” Erving was mesmeriz- 
ing crowds of 3000 to 4000 spectators 
‘on a small basketball court on 155th 
Street. 

Itwas the zenith of the angel-dust ram- 
page, when adolescents and post-teens 
such as myself stormed 123rd Street to 
buy peppermint-scented coffins for our 
brains in the form of miniature $5 manila 
envelopes. The Hondurans and the Ja- 
maicans stood at the entrances of the 
nondescript brownstones, hawking their 
wares with Coney Island—barker polish: 
“Reverend Ike, Busy Bee, Red Devil, Im- 
prove, y'all. Come get this dust—dust 
make ya! head bust!” 

Students of Vance Packard they were- 
n't, but these dope boys knew how to use 
the hidden persuaders. They also had 
boom boxes to heighten their sales pitch, 
because dance music salivates the sav- 
age beast. 

The music was sinister, alluring, vis- 
ceral, cutting, slashing. The merchants 
near 7th Avenue preferred the pneumatic 
Ohio funk of Slave and the crunch of 
“Slide.” The businessmen near Lenox 
Avenue favored Cameo's “Rigor Mortis” 
‘on an almost 24-hour loop. 

remember a fellow dust “patient” tell- 
ing me during that long hot summer that 
the reason “Rigor Mortis” and Cameo 
were the song and band of choice was 
that leader Larry Blackman was from 141st 
Street. And they were the first group to 
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use the expression “That's the joint.” 

It’s been eight years and several plati- 
num albums since Blackman and Cameo 
left “the jeint”—Harlem—behind, to re- 
locate in Atlanta, Georgia. But their latest 
and possibly last album (there has been 
some speculation that Blackman wants to 
pursue a solo career), Single Life, shows 
no signs of creative fatigue. 

The title track is an interesting collage 
of African percussion and digital arrange- 
ments. Don’t look for a funk powerhouse 
like “She's Strange’”—although “Attack 
Me With Your Love” and “Urban War- 
rior” take a stab at it, they fall short. Do 
look for the chorales of Blackman, Tomi 
Jenkins, Nathan Leftenant, and multi-in- 
strumentalist. Charlie Singleton to tear- 
drop explode on some of their best bal- 
lads/soft-focus pop to date. “I'll Never 
Look for Love” is a knockdown torch song 
featuring a powerful female vocalist in 
the tradition of Stephanie Mills. That song 
really illustrates the growth of Cameo’s 
unmatched slow-dance side since its first 
single in 1976, the poignant “Find My 
Way.” 

The ethereal Philly soul psychedelia of 
“A Goodbye” is Cameo’s strongest pop 
ever. Its solid structure reminds me in a 
peculiar way of “Any Day Now”—not to 
say Blackman or Singleton sound like 
Chuck Jackson or write like Bacharach, 
but maybe they know a classic when they 
write one. 











—Barry Michael Cooper 





Allan Holdsworth 
Metal Fatigue 
Enigma 


Back in high school, there were really 
‘only three ways to cruise. Each hinged 
on the music. Or, to be more specific, 
on the macho guitar in the music. 

There were the teenagers-for-life, lis- 
tening to the sappy Top 40 solos bounc- 
ing from mom and dad's car radio. Then 
there were latter-day James Deans, with 
the crunching metal chords pounding out 
of their GTOs. And finally there was my 
group, the guys looking oh, so cool with 
the Jeff Beck and Pat Metheny solos 
streaming through a pair of tinny Dodge 
Dart speakers. 

Cruising’s essence is embodied in the 
guitar, and we were sure the only good 
top-down tunes were those with the 
twisting, soaring riffs of masters like Beck. 
It’s the kind of music air guitars were in- 
vented to play on hot summer nights. 

Allan Holdsworth must have cruised 
with us, at least in spirit, His new album, 
‘Metal Fatigue, picks up right where Beck 
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left off with Blow By Blow and Hired, 
The record features more energetic pro- 
gressive guitar solos than there are cover 
versions of “Yesterday.” 

Don't be fooled by the title or the tes- 
timonials on the cover from guys like Ed- 
die Van Halen and Neil Schon, who spare 
no praise for Holdsworth. This is no 
chord-crunching record for the GTO 
cruiser. It sets your mind cruising with 
notes zipping around like a drug-crazed 
hummingbird. 

Holdsworth has played with the likes 
of UK and Soft Machine over the years 
and shows no signs of the excesses that 
make progressive guitar as appealing to 
rockers as a Lawrence Welk accordion 
solo. Each extended jam on Metal Fa- 
tigue has a purpose, and it’s not music 
only those with a lifetime subscription to 
Guitar Player can appreciate. 

Particularly in tunes like “Home” and 
“Devil Take the Hindmost,”” Holds- 
worth’s style is like expressionist paint- 
ing. Whether he’s blazing off on a tour 
of the frets or floating a dreamy solo into 
the air, Holdsworth uses his guitar to 
sketch images. 

There are a few weak spots on the rec- 
ord—like every time a vocalist pipes in. 
(The title track and “Panic Station” fea- 
ture Paul Williams, and Paul Korda sings 
on “In the Mystery.”) Vocals are to pro- 
gressive guitar what K mart is to Saks Fifth 
Avenue. The lyrics are silly and the sing- 
ers sound like Journey rejects. 

All you want with this kind of music is 
plenty of free-form guitar spilling out of 
the grooves. Holdsworth, like Beck and 
the others before him, shows on Metal 
Fatigue that when done right, progres- 
sive, jazzy guitar creates the best top- 
down sound around, It requires skill and 
intelligence, two things the hippest cruis- 
ers know about. 





-Craig Tomashoff 





Dire Straits 
Brothers in Arms 
Warner Brothers 


Mark Knopfler may be the most lyrical of 
all rock guitarists, and when the intensity 
of his words approaches that of his rav- 
ishing stratocaster licks, the song soars. 

That doesn't happen as often as I'd like 
on this new album by a band I’ve cared 
about for a long time, but I find myself 
returning to certain cuts the way one 
might come back to a favorite chair. The 
grooves are so comfortable you can fall 
right in and the playing's so pretty you 
stay put. 





On the haunting ballad “Your Latest 
Trick,” a sinewy sax intro from one of the 
Brecker brothers (those welcome guests 
‘on countless albums) sets up perfectly the 
string of surreal city images Knopfler in- 
tones in his husky, Dylanesque draw!: “All 
the late-night bargains have been struck/ 
Between the satin beaus and their belles/ 
‘And prehistoric garbage trucks/Have the 
city to themselves... .” 

Most likely Knopfler’s recent work with 
Dylan on Infidels was inspirational, and 
I'don’t think living in the Big Apple has 
hurt his consciousness either. 

While “Your Latest Trick,” the radio- 
play favorite “So Far Away,” and the me- 
lodic “Why Worry” are all songs that deal 
with emotional ups and downs, several 
tunes directly address social and political 
concerns, With guest star Sting repeating 
“I want my MTV" in his eeriest falsetto, 
“Money For Nothing” launches into an 
acerbic satire of vid-rock culture from the 
point of view of a working stiff installing 
, among other appliances, for 
‘Now look at them yo-yos/That's 
the way you do it/You play the guitar on 
the MTV/That ain’t workin’/That's the way 
you do it/Money for nothin’ and chicks 
for free... .” Not exactly subtle stuff, 
but it’s a breath of fresh air for anyone 
who'sa little tired of the guitar-and-garter 
mix that most bands serve up for visuals. 
The song racks as powerfully as anything 
Dire Straits has done, fueled by Knop- 
fler’s chunky power chords. He plays as 
immaculately as he always does, but with 
distortion laid on so thick it becomes part 
of the song's critique of mindless music. 

In “Ride Across the River,” a sparse, 
tropical, reggae-tinged groove, we get 
something like an ’80s version of Dono- 
van's “Universal Soldier,” a protagonist 
who is part true believer and part mer- 
cenary, half victim and half vi er: 
“V'm a soldier of freedom in the army of 
man/Me are the chosen, we're the par- 
tisan . . ,/'m a soldier of fortune, I'm a 
dog of war/And we don't give a damn 
who the killing is for... .”" It's a moving 
tribute to the verity that in war it’s the 
pawns who die. 

The central figure of “The Man's Too 
Strong’—simple folk picking 4 la early 
Dylan or late Springsteen that explodes 
with great swatches of guitar sounds—is 
a repentant police-state strongman who 
finds that the tables have turned: “. . 
I've called the tune/To many a torture ses- 
sion/Now they say I'm a war criminal, 
and I'm fading away/Father, please hear 
my confession... 

The last song on the record continues 
the political theme with outstanding 
craftsmanship in the words and music. 
The singing is quiet but authoritative, and 
Knopfler’s Strat cuts a dark swath across 
the battle-scarred landscape conjured up 
by the lyrics. Once again we have a sol- 
dier, probably a revolutionary, displaced 
from his home and facing death with the 
realization, “We're fools to make war/On 
our brothers in arms . . .” It’s not a new 
message, but at least something other than 
sex, cars, or drugs is being talked about 
here. Take that and the quality of the mu- 
sicianship, and you've got a lot. 














—E. Brooks 
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Burning Spear 
Resistance 
Heartbeat 


Justin Hinds and the 
Dominoes 

Travel With Love 
Nighthawk 


Certain church singers caught up in the 
spirit push their voices past all known 
limits with such spine-tingling fervor it’s 
downright frightening. Rock and roll and 
rhythm and blues get their megawatt kick 
from gospel. Reggae’s finest singers also 
cut their teeth on church hymns or Ras- 
tafari. And in JA these religious traditions 
just happen to be major repositories of 
African drumming traditions. So, yer 
classic roots reggae hooked listeners with 
African rhythms and heartfelt harmony 
singing derived from devout praise-sing- 
ers and street-comer rudeboys. That roots 
tradition is out of fashion in Jamaica now, 
so followers of The Spirit get only occa- 
sional booster shots of inspiration, such 
as these two classical reggae albums. 

For 15 years Burning Spear, a.k.a. 
Winston Rodney, has ignored musical 
fashion while a sea of musical trends 
washes about him. He doesn’t perform, 
he testifies . . . about his vision of Mar- 
cus Garvey, about the evils of the system, 
about Africa—the Promised Land. He 
sings spare, chantlike melodies in his 
smoky, mournful voice—a relentless, 
impassioned wailing. And, as Spear once 
said, the music is “dry and heavy” with 
drum and bass kicking hard, hand drums 
punctuating in machine-gun bursts of 
rhythmic invention, horns droning hyp- 
notic choruses. 

There's no such thing as a bad Spear 
record or performance, but some are 
more accessible than others. On Resis- 
tance he’s added some superficial color- 
ations in an effort to make the music less 
forbidding—mewling synthesizers and 
hyperkinetic rock-guitar solos—but un- 
like similar contemporizing efforts, these 











overdubs are in’ the rhythmic pocket. 
Spear even sings a rocking chant on the 
title cut. Overall, maybe not a heavy- 
weight classic on the order of Marcus 
Garvey or Hail H.I.M., but Resis- 
tance does deliver heavyweight goods. 

Justin Hinds, on the other hand, was 
making hits back in the early-'60s ska 
heyday along with Bob Marley, jimmy 
Cliff, Toots Hibbert, and other reggae pi- 
oneers. In fact, more than any of them 
he pioneered roots music by making hits 
‘out of hymns, parables, and proverbs. So 
how come you don’t know him? Because 
for years at a time he turned his back on 
the fussing and fighting and money games 
of the city and lived in rural obscurity. 

But lovers of classical reggae can re- 
joice because Travel With Love, Justin 
Hinds and the Dominoes’ first LP in eight 
years, delivers the endlessly inventive 
rhythms and inspirational rustic vocals so 
rarely found on reggae LPs these days. 
The Wailers’ rhythm section works the 
beat of 15 years past with the guile of jazz 
masters. | dare any rock, funk, or jazz 
drummer to even attempt the brilliant off- 
center syncopated rolls on “Love to You.” 
Hinds sings his simple tunes in a grainy, 
undulating tenor—a more nakedly hon- 
est singing voice was never heard—while 
the Dominoes float gentle street-corner 
harmonies behind him. Yes, the LP is a 
bit too samey, and | wish the harmonies 
were further up in the mix, but Travel 
With Love is substantial music. 





—Randall F Grass 





Various Artists 
The Enigma Variations 
Enigma 


Enigma Records, of Torrance, California, 
is one of the most prolific indies of the 
post-punk era. Its roster now includes 
“paisley psychedelia, hardcore thrash, 
cowpunk, art damage, mutant metal or 
anything else.” The 26 songs by 26 acts 
on this sampler attest to the label’s eclec- 
ticism. The cuts range from Kraut’s metal- 
edged New York hardcore to ska from 
The Untouchables, Rain Parade’s ly- 
sergic journeys to Game Theory’s bright 
pop, Screamin’ Sirens countrified rock to 
electropop by $SQ and Cathedral of Tears. 

The best tracks are those that tempt you 
to seek out more by the same artist. The 
worst tracks force you to lower the vol- 
ume to lessen the pain. Most of Enigma’s 
players are stuck in music’s minor lea- 
gues for good reason, although the top 
talent could conceivably enter the majors 
tomorrow. 








In general, | prefer those Enigma artists 
who inject a bit of irony into their tunes. 
John Trubee's “Blind Man's Penis,” for ex- 
ample, is amusing, although less so than 
the story behind it. (The wacked-out Tru- 
bee sent a poem, “Stevie Wonder’s 
Penis,” to one of those companies that 
puts writing to music, and what came 
back was the Variations cut.) Scott God- 
dard’s “Cowpunk" is outrageous syn- 
thesizer noises, laughter and carousel 
piano interrupting the hokey, drawled 
vocals. 

More impressive, though, are the songs 
in which the humor is supported by com- 
pelling music. The Screamin’ Sirens’ X- 
like vocal harmonies and B-52-ish camp 
on “Maniac” explain why this all-female 
quintet has developed a large cult follow- 
ing in their native L.A. (Their debut LP. 
Fiesta, was released this spring.) And The 
Pandoras, another all-woman L.A. group, 
are downright hilarious. On “Worm Boy" 
the singer atop '70s glamrock guitar, 
bitches about her wimpy boyfriend, 
snarling, “Worm boy, Worm boy, im- 
mature boy/Acting six years old/Why can't 
you think for yourself instead of doing 
what you're told.” 

The ironic songs aren't the only ap- 
pealing tunes, however. Tex and the 
Horseheads’ “Oh Mother" is a haunting 
plea for help and the group's most tuneful 
song. In her deep, raspy voice, Texacala 
Jones moans, “Oh mother, why do | feel 
like dying?/Say something to take away 
the pain.” 

These cuts are even more heroic for 
their avoidance of the overbearing self- 
importance that plagues Greg Sage—his 
“Straight Ahead” features some of the 
godawfullest lyrics ever stamped on vi- 
nyl—and dead-in-the-grooves ‘60s re- 
treads like The Jet Black Berries’ plodding 
“Shadowdrive.” In pleasant contrast, 
Channel 3 balances their urgent vocals 
on “True West” with driving acoustic 
guitars and energic fervor recalling The 
Clash’s “Groovy Times.” 

A few Enigma bands may find enor- 
mous success, like Motley Crue. Some— 
like Green on Red, .45 Grave, and 
Kraut—already have loyal audiences, 
however small they may be. And even if 
they wallow in obscurity, the other groups 
have at least been given a chance. For 
this they—and in some cases, we— 
should thank Enigma. 

















Robert Seidenberg 


Tales from the Bogusphere 


‘DR. OLDIE, LOOW'T KNOW NOW YoU GOT US INTO 

‘THis MESS, BUT IF1 DON'T GET To TAKE MY NIECE 

TO SEE CHUCK E. CHEESE TOMORROW I'M GONNA 

MAKE YOULISTEN TO "Big MOUTH” BY WHODINT 
FIVE HUNDRED TIMES! 


DON'T WoRR! 

WHEN We GET To COURT 

TILLEXPLAN EVERYTHING, 

IE THAT WON'T MORK WELL 
TNSANITY. 


BET THEY 
aeLieve IT 
AFTER THEY 

EXPLANATION! 


‘WE SHOULD TRV AND PAKE THE BEST 
‘OF ABAD SITUATION. LETS COMPARE 
NOTES FOR THENEXT ISSUE. TLOVE 
"(COMEON) SHOUT” BYALEX BROWN 
EVEN THOUGHIT'SFROMTHAT AWFUL 
MOVIE, THE ARRANGEMENT Is GREAT. 
FT SOUNDS LIKE MITCH RYDER GONE 
DIGITAL. T LISTENED TO THELONE 
JUSTICE ALBUM. THEY'VE GOT 
4Gatat Souno BUT THE TuNes 

8 YOU? SEEN ANY Go00 

VIDEOS LATELY? 








LeRoi Brothers 
Lucky Lucky Me 
Profile 


Various Artists 

Trash, Twang and Thunder—Big 
Guitars from Texas 

Jungle 


The LeRoi Brothers are old, they're ugly, 
and they're stupid. They treat their women 
rough and their liquor even rougher. They 
play guitars that explode with distortion 
and treble, They still write songs about 
Elvis being abducted into the Army. They 
wouldn't know an original idea if it spit 
tobacco on their boots, but they'll take a 
good old idea and rock it loud and tough. 

The LeRoi Brothers are great. And they 
have a jumping new album to prove it. 
Lucky Lucky Me, their second LP. is gut- 
bucket rock and roll at its most brilliantly 
myopic, The LeRoi Brothers make no 
apologies for being reactionary; they just 
kick over everything in sight. Although 
they marinate their rock in blues, ‘billy, 
and country, this is more a case of bad 
genes than good roots. 

Live, the band is ugly fun. Singer Joe 





TALL E CAN THINK OF fs THAT TERMINI 
COMMERCIAL WITH "(WE'RE THE) 

BADDEST BUGSIN TOWN" BY THE BAD 
BUGS. THATS THE ONE EVERYAODY'LL 
'BE LOOKING FOR INFIFTEEN YEARS! 
THAT ONE, AND THE BURGER AD WIT 
WITH THE POINTER SISTER CLONES! 
DON'T KNOW, MAYBE L'LL MAKE MINE 
UP. How's Tis > PRINCE DECIDES TO 
660 OFF IN ANOTHER EW DIRECTION, 
SOME Wisse SUNNY von BULOW.AND 
PRESTO CHANGO SHEWAKESUP FROM 

HER COMA 








“J.D.” Doerr shakes and bakes like a 
hoodlum in heat, while guitarists Steve 
Doerr and newcomer Evan Johns squeeze 
off piercing, twangy licks. However, their 
two previous EPs and one LP didn’t cap- 
ture their heat on vinyl. They sounded 
exactly like what they aren't: relics, or 
worse, revivalists. Lucky Lucky Me still 
doesn’t pack the LeRois’ live punch—you 
probably wouldn't want that much sweat 
and flat beer and cigarette butts in your 
living room anyway—but it is wildly 
reckless and loose enough to get the point 
across. 

The Doerr brothers share most of the 
singing and songwriting, Joe’s stuff is 
tougher, Steve's more aberrantly roman- 
tic. The duelling guitars bend and twist 
the songs into hideous blues mutations. 
Joe’s frenetic harp slices through the 
fighting, and the rhythm section crashes 
and burns. Nothing fancy. Just smoke. 

‘Aword of warning: the LeRoi Brothers 
don’t always kick ass. Myopia has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages, and 
Steve occasionally drags the band into 
unctuously corny lovebird ballads. It’s not 
a pretty sight. 

Lucky Lucky Me is the first non-street 
side produced by Profile, the home of 
Run-D.M.C. The label's made its first step 
into straight rock with the right foot—and 
with style. Watch out for these guys. 





Trash, Twang and Thunder—Big Guitars 
from Texas is a collection of instrumen- 
tals by an all-star pickup band that in- 
cludes a couple of LeRois, Don Leady’s 
Tailgators, and assorted other sweathogs. 
Through two covers and a dozen dra- 
matically unoriginal originals, the album 
shows off that monstrous Texas gi 
sound, a justification for human exis- 
tence that's in pitifully short supply. Un- 
fortunately, that's about all it does. Every- 
thing is in basically the same dynamic 
range, and nothing captures the full-bod- 
ied power of the LeRois’ album. Still, if 
you need a fix, there aren't too many 
places you can go to hear classics like 
“Bulldozin’ Boogie,” “Do the Dootz,” 
and “Chainsaw,” not to mention a rip- 
roaring version of the theme from The 
Good, the Bad, and the Ugly. Score, 
you must, from Jungle Records, Box 3034, 
Austin, TX 78764. 








—John Leland 


The Mad Peck and Big Al Paviow 


‘Toor MyevE |) 
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Various Artists 
Woodstock 
Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab 


FIRST VOICE: Look behind you! Look be- 
hind you! The weathuh! The wea-thuh! 
SECOND VOICE: While we switch over 
- it looks like we're gonna get a little 
bit of rain, so you better cover up. If it 
does, if we should have a slight power 
problem, just cool it out. We'll sit here 
With you. It'll be okay. 
THIRD VOICE: (to people climbing on 
towers) Everybody get down! 
THUNDER: ((())) 
SECOND VOICE: And Iet’s keep it nice 
and cool, Alright, everybody just sit 
down, wrap yourself up, lighten up. Hold 
onto your neighbor, man 
FOURTH VOICE: Hey, if you think really 
hard, MAYBE WE CAN STOP THIS RAIN! 
CROWD: ((()))) 
THUNDER: (((((((()))))))) 
SECOND VOICE: Everybody just sit 
down, we'll have to ride it out, Please get 
off those towers, we don't need any extra 
weight on them... 
FOURTH VOICE: NO RAIN NO RAIN 
NO RAIN 
FOURTH VOICE AND CROWD: NO 
RAIN NO RAIN NO RAIN NO RAIN NO 
RAIN 


The Woodstock Nation, just two gener- 
ations and a supermarket produce de- 
partment removed from its. all-natural 
agrarian roots, looks skyward. It gets wet. 
Maybe the whole thing's not a group hal- 
lucination after all. The Nation com- 
mences quasi-tribal chanting. Noble sav- 
ages on a picnic, backpacking back to— 
back at—Nature, beer-hall fascists to the 
mass rally born, they shout at the fucking 
rain, They yell at it to make it go away. 





Its so embarrassing, man. 
—Jimi Hendrix, onstage at Woodstock 


Nothing, not the lid of grass or even the 
tab of acid, was more of a sacrament to 
the Woodstock Nation than the recorded 
album. The In-Na-Gadda-Da-Vida—sized 
freak-out that took one whole side of an 
album was the exact length of the Na- 
tion’s average indoor trip; the album (the 
concept-album, the rock-opera album, 
the solo album, the superstar-jam album) 
was the exact shape of the Nation’s 
grandest artistic conceits 

It’s only fitting, then—that the three- 
record soundtrack to the film Woodstock 
and the two-record Woodstock II, a Na- 
tion’s aural birth certificate, should be 
reissued in a limited-edition, half-speed— 
mastered, Japanese-pressed, high-det 
nition-vinyl, five-record, silver-foil-cov- 
ered boxed set, an object of antiquity in 
an age of Walkman and VCR. It’s cer- 
tainly not the fault of the edition limiters, 
the half-speed masterers, the vinyl ap- 
praisers, or even the Japanese record 
pressers that it all sounds like shit. 

We do get to hear Crosby, Stills, Nash 
& Young & Townsend & Moon & Daltrey 
segue from “Wooden Ships” into “We're 
Not Gonna Take It," with one sounding, 
as pretentious and petulant as the other, 
and no line between. We hear John Se- 
bastian sing “I Had a Dream” like the 
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Nation's own hormone-deficiency poster 
boy. We hear Richie Havens practicing 
for his airline commercials with “Free- 
dom.” We even get to hear Melanie's “My 
Beautiful People” and “Birthday of the 
Sun,” wherein she demonstrates that she 
knows 300,000 suckers when she sees 
them. 

Even so, it’s not without appeal to the 
historically inclined, or entirely devoid of 
docudramatic possibilities. We'll never 
know what the blackface minstrels of the 
19th century really sounded like, but 
thanks to Country Joe & The Fish’s re- 
markable “Rock & Soul Music,” we do 
have a timeless and diamond-periect ex- 
ample of traditional American whiteface 
minstrelsy as practiced by a troupe of 
Berkeley boys during the late psyche- 
delic era of the ‘60s. 

Woodstock: The Big Fat Box is nothing 
if not instructive. Through attentive lis- 
tening we learn, for example, that the real 
title to Alvin Lee's lightning-fingered, in- 
finitely awful 9-minute yank-off is ac- 
tually, as he announced it, “I'm Going 
Home by Helicopter.” Joan Baez, the 
Yoko of her time and place, flaunts her 
as yet undivorced draft-resisting husband 
in front of the crowd like a spanking new 
addition to her politically correct charm 
bracelet. And in a particularly hilarious 
bit of hippie kitsch, thanks to the half- 
speed mastering or maybe the Japanese 
pressers, you can actually hear David 
Crosby tell the other guys that he’s got 
the joint for when the electric part of the 
set starts. Hi-fidelity is a wonderful thing, 








Meanwhile, the brown acid’s bad. Or not 
bad, but a bummer. Or not a bummer, 
but as the ultra-diplomatic, hipster SEC- 
OND VOICE puts it, “The brown acid is 
not specifically too good.” Which is not 
to admit that the sacred lysergics might 
possibly not be exactly perfectly O.K., 


which is to avoid admitting that some of 
the things we do may be, specifically, not 
too good. 


Who would shell out $75 to buy such a 
thing? Somebody will. But what happens 
when they get home and actually try to 
listen to it? Just hearing the onstage | as 
it keeps turning into we and then you and 
then back to / again is a complete course 
in noblesse oblige, crowd manipulation, 
and the divine right of rock stars, espe- 
cially since most of the musical activity 
that follows is almost munificently god- 
awful. You can own it, but you're flat- 
out never going to be able to explain to 
anybody who wasn’t there why the guy 
in Canned Heat sings “Going Up the 
Country” like that 


Hey, man, | just gotta say ... that you 
people [laughs] have got to be the strong- 
est bunch of people lever saw laughs. 
—Stephen Stills, onstage at Woodstock, 
just prior to hearing that Crosby's got the 
joint ready for the electric set 


Not long afterward, Stills takes up what 
must be a good minute of our ultra-hi-f, 
Japanese-pressed time just trying to intro 
“Wooden Ships,” a tune where the hip- 
pies split town for outer space in—you 
guessed it: like Alvin Lee and all the rest 
of the rock stars, Stills will depart via hel- 
icopter. 





I'm going to fly a-way. 
—from “Suite: Judy Blue Eyes” by Ste- 
phen Stills 


We'll never know what the music the 
blackface minstrels of the 19th century 
were trying to ape really sounded like, 
but thanks to Jimi Hendrix (“The Star- 
Spangled Banner”) and Sly and the Fam- 
ily Stone (“Higher”), we do have an ex- 





ample of post-blackface psychedelic 
pimpery as practiced in the late ‘60s by 
wickedly talented black Americans with 
the will to get over. It sounds a lot better 
than songs about famous rock-star girl- 
friends or trains to Marrakesh. 


Arlo Guthrie has just sung a song con- 
gratulating himself for smuggling some pot 
into Los Angeles. He’s begun rambling. 
Yeah, it’s far out, | was just rappin’ to the 
fuzz, can you dig it. .. There’s every i 
dication he intends to go on for In-Na- 
Gadda-Da-Vida-length when suddenly 
Sha Na Na appears (and who thought 
you'd ever be glad to see them?), sound- 
ing like Danny & the Juniors taking speed 
in the dorm at Columbia, and they how! 
his frizzy-haired ass right off his stool. 





It is good that these records exist. They 
document a curious, sickening phenom- 
enon. They force open a memory of a 
time when millions—millions—of mid- 
dle-class white children of American 
privilege were perfectly capable of de- 
luding themselves that they were entirely 
different than the rest of humanity be- 
cause they swallowed pills and smoked 
pot, because of something they con- 
sumed. 

The brown a 








stank. 


Whheeww—that kid’s gonna be far out! 
—John Sebastian, onstage at Wood- 
stock, on hearing that someone in the 
crowd has had a baby 


Recently, John Sebastian has been re- 
ceiving death-threat letters from some- 
one who claims to be a teenager born at 
the Woodstock Festival. 


—Bart Bull 


Jim Marsho 
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UNDERGROUND 


A little Agitpo, 
and hi 


ith Frightwig; Pus! 


wonderful Bac 


Septic 


olls; the 


two ci 


of the 


continuing vinyl ventures underground 


Column by Andrea ‘Enthal 


“There are really not that many problems 
in the world, because most people have 
the same problems,” declares Agitpop on 
the back cover of its debut LP Feast of 
the Sunfish. An album of avantpop with 
sparse, lean production, flat, toneless 
vocals, and minimalist harmonies, Feast 
couples hollow, echo-laden Public Im- 
age crashing with teetering horn and 
scratchy bass in abruptly punctuated 
compositions reminiscent of early Gang 
of Four. There's nothing theatrical or 
complicated about Agitpop’s simple 
charms. A child's toy xylophone forms 
the basis for “Reasons of State,” where 
“large-scale tactics hit small-scale 
homes.” A hidden samba keeps resur- 
facing from some forsaken party, and 
dead fish float on New York’s Hudson 
River while the president, the sun, and a 
pony sleep. Agitpop whispers an under- 
stated message of distant brotherhood for 
all. Community 3 Recordings, 11-09 30th 
Drive, Astoria, NY 11102, offers this 
record. 





If Lydia Lunch had formed the Shaggs in- 
stead of Teenage Jesus and the Jerks, the 
result might have sounded like Frightwig, 
whose guitars swim through a morass of 
swirling dirge and sludge as four mondo 
women scream, rant, and tackle the 
memory of Phil Spector's girl groups and 
the macho, sleazy sex that has been tied 
to rock and roll. They're bad—not as in 
naughty teases, but rough and un- 
schooled; not professional with instru- 
ments, and unconcerned about those fine 
points, They're real bad—deliberately. 
Tough, brash, and brassy, full of sassy re- 
torts to rude boy-toy rock and roll, Fright- 
wig spews an anti-sexist message in terms 
aimed to send the gentlewomen of tra- 
ditional feminist music scurrying for ear- 
plugs. No protests couched in traditional 
pop. Frightwig never protests: it cele- 
brates macho's impending downfall. in 
tunes that include “Hot Papa,” “Vaga- 
bondage,” and “My Crotch Does Not Say 
Go.” 
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“Il Talk to You and Smile” is a rip- 
pingly raw and tear-encrusted screaming 
session with side vocals inspired by a 
melody line from the Beatles’ “A Day in 
the Life” and a story line only hinted at 
in the lyric “I know who you are, | know 
what you did.” | don’t know what he or 
she did, but | do know there’s something, 
beneath the caterwauling surface and 
loose garageland bashing that makes 
Frightwig’s Cat Farm Faboo an album of 
grating drones with guts and a soul. You 
can glimpse that wild and raunchy soul 
by connecting with Subterranean Rec- 
cords, 577 Valencia St., San Francisco, CA 
94110. 





The hard corps’ answer to Aubrey 
Beardsley is Pushead, a 26-year-old rec- 
ord producer, band member, and graphic 
artist now living in San Francisco by way 
of Boise, Idaho. Friendly, mild-mannered 
Brian Schroeder in real life, Pushead 
draws art nouveau gross-outs laced with 
visual jokes. For the cover of Cleanse the 
Bacteria, his 18-group compilation of 
world hardcore, Pus has drawn a bleary- 
eyed, not-quite-human being in tattered 
punk and military regalia with toothbrush 
heads on his leather armband instead of 
spikes. Lest this toothless creature find 
these 16 bristled appliances insufficient 
for his oral hygene, two spares are tied 
to his thigh. There's no toothpaste in sight. 

“Sometimes society doesn’t want things 
that are good for it,” just like kids don’t 
always want to brush, explains Pushead 
in response to questioning about his 
pseudonym. “Pimples, for instance, are 
the result of the body winning over bad 
germs. Most people see them as blem- 
ishes to be eliminated, but really, they're 
good for you. 

“I'm good, but some people see me 
and my artwork as a blemish on society,” 
says Pushead, explaining that Cleanse the 
Bacteria is a metaphor, particularly for 
the attitude the mainstream music world 
reserves for punk. 

Bacteria is about punk’s many splen- 

















dored variations, starting with Part One, 
a secretive British ensemble that contrib- 
utes powerfully flanged guitar streaks that 
shimmer and scratch in “Black Mass.” 
Portland's Poison Idea thrashes hoarse 
and gravel-throated rants over deep me- 
tallic bass chords on “Typical,” and the 
fluid metal guitarist of Amsterdam’s Gen- 
ocide Express helps the band stick to 
hardcore's first rule: loud and fast is good, 
but faster is better. Whether in English, 
Dutch, Austrian, Japanese, or German, 
every shouted, ranted, and chanted vo- 
cal is recorded and mastered to keep the 
lyrics clear. You don’t have to understand 
“Wir Sind Schon Tot II” (“We Are Al- 
ready Dead II”) to feel the power, and 
you're not forced to try in lame frustra- 
tion to decipher words you do not know. 
The song’s obviously in German, so 
you're excused; it will not be on the test. 

Pushead’s own Septic Death presents 
a wall of metal-fused speedcore with 
sparse, lightly echo-laden drumming to 
break the pace of “Terrorain.” Its sheer, 
heavy guitar density threatens—but is not 
allowed—to melt Death's music into 
thrasher din. Little shards of feedback 
punctuate “Enola Gay,” by a Danish band 
of the same name, which ends its cut with 
a truncated atomic explosion, giving way 
to Finland’s Holy Dolls, whose “Beast of 
the Apocalypse” totally changes the re- 
cord’s texture and pace with its swim- 
ming electric organ swirls and Finnish 
lyrics. 
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Where most hardcore albums fail by 
blitzing hard, fast, intense, and more in- 
tense until one can absorb no more, Pus- 
head understands the need for contrast 
within angst and energy and provides a 
bristling dose of mayhem to blast cob- 
webs from any speaker, butt, or brain 
For $7, Pus himself sells this album 
through RO. Box 701, San Francisco, CA 
94101, with a bonus flier, sticker, or poster 


Now forget electric guitars, Synthesizers, 
horns, and keyboards are superfluous, 
too, when the four northern Californian 
vocal virtuosos known collectively as the 
Bobs unleash wicked humor and instru- 
mental impersonations on unsuspecting 
vinyl. Excepting a couple of finger snaps, 
thigh slaps, hand claps, and echoes added 
to the mix, there’s nothing artificial, ever. 
Ingredients are 100 percent human voice. 
Richard Greene, the man who launched 
a thousand hips as the basso profundo of 
the jeans jingle “Fall into the Gap,” has 
a voice of subterranean bassoonery to 
play off Janie Scott's bold and soulful 
church-choir tones. Gunnar Madsen co- 
writes with Greene the band’s light and 
sizzling pokes at human foibles, includ- 
ing their housewife’s lament, “Trash,” 
with its gleeful background doo-wop 
repetitions of “knee deep, knee deep” 
and “bag it up, bag it up.” The Bobs sing 
“My baby loves trash" as if it was a '50s 
pop tune, harmonizing in four directions 
instead of adopting a barbershop-style 
unity: “I have to dig, and dig, and dig, 
just to find the bathroom in the morn- 
ing.” They call their music new wave a 
cappella, but even if you called them a 
doo-wop barbershop quartet from Mars, 
their humans-only sounds would be 
warm, winning, and uncategorizingly 
universal. The Bobs’ album, simply titled 
The Bobs, is sold through Kaleidoscope 
Records, PO. Box 0, El Cerrito, CA 
94530. 





Proponents of gavotte rock, Les Zarjaz 
bury their genteel vocals in a gauze of 
echo and pick out clear, simple melodies 
on (synth-assisted?) harpsichord to make 
ye olde folke rocke come to gentle, lilting 
lyfe. Even though the A side is only 1 
minute 44 seconds and the B barely more 
than 2 flat, Les 2's clean, clear, straight- 
forward melodies are so crisp and fresh, 
even 30 seconds makes for an aural 
shower on a hot, rocking day. Creation 
Records distributes this 7-inch single 
through Rough Trade, 61-71 Collier St., 
London N1, England. 


C Cat Trance (the C pronounced as a stut- 
ter rather than an initial), with sensuous, 
sinewey jazz horn leading the caravan, 


The multitalented Pushead: as lead 
singer of his band Septic Death (opposite 
page); his illustration for Cleanse the 
Bacteria cover (left); and yet another 
Pushead illo (below). Bottom of page: 
Deja Voadoo’s too-cool Gerald Van 
Herk (left) and Tony Dewald. 





goes for an evening shake at the sheik’s 
tent on “Rattling Ghosts," a wordless, Ar- 
abic snake charm with finger bells and 
the nasal siren of every car in Amman 
honking in unison on its way to the 
mosque. Flip the record, and a bang-bang 
machine-gun drum stirs visions of Beirut 
A hollowly detached female voice from 
the Batcave/Bauhaus/Belfegore family of 
trance and dancesters, under a pounding 
disco beat with whinneys of saxophone 
bleating and squealing, tells the story of 
her midnight larceny in “She Steals Cars. 
Sleekly seductive feline swank, “Cars 
a senseless atmospheric dance, whoosh- 
ing, swirling, and slinking into your ear. 
You may need a little detectivery to lo- 
cate this 12-inch. Ink Records, a subsid- 
iary of the Red Flame label, is distributed 
in its British homeland by the appropri- 
ately named Cartel. Rough Trade, 326 
Sixth St., San Francisco, CA 94103, should 
be able to make a connection. 





Two of the coolest cats to tackle raw 
polyvinyl chloride are Tony Dewald and 
Gerald Van Herk, known collectively as 
Deja Voodoo. Van Herk, with droll, dry 
wit and deadpan intonation, provides the 
duo's subtlely bonkers vocals, while De- 
wald adds basic primitive funk on skins. 
Couching their delta rockabilly with a 
layer of hyperspeed acoustic thrash and 
sandpapered distortion, Voodoo knows 
better than you how to decouple cou- 
plets and send rhyme meters on a 
crash- and-burn mission. Cool? A mu- 
tantly wicked combination of folk and 
acoustic guitar blues that’s rockabilly-and- 
roll, t00, Deja Voodoo leaves all but the 
most pretentious snickering in their 
sneakers with oddball acoustic stomps 
and titles that include “Bugs for Christ- 
mas,” “Take Out the Trash,” and “Bo 
Diddley’s Cat.” Though they call this, their 
second album, Too Cool to Live, Too 
Smart to Die, it's really too cool to live 
without. Connect with Midnight Records 
at Box 390, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, NY 10011, or OG Music, PO. Box 
182, Station F; Montreal, Quebec H3)2L1, 
for Cemetery, their equally cool first. 
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Singles 


You want 12 inches, we've got it! 
(Nothing less than seven inches—guaranteed.) 
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Column by John Leland 


A great single is an exquisite thing. It 
doesn’t leave you hungry for more or cu- 
rious as to the mating habits of the artists. 
It gets in, absorbs your entire being, and 
gets out—no guilt, no alibis. For the most 
part, this column's artists turn out albums 
that aren’t worth crossing the street to 
hear, but their singles are another matter 
entirely. Not exactly one-hit wonders, 
they can sustain their clarity of vision 
brilliantly for five minutes. Stretch it to 
40, however, and you're going toe-to-toe 
with some heavy dross. So, without fur- 
ther ado, a lot of real single-singles this 
month: some reggae for Alrica, bad pol- 
itics and good sex, unlikely cover ver- 
sions, and inspired collaborations. 


tO 





George Clinton: “Double Oh-Oh” 
(Capitol) 

Dr. Funkenstein is looking the black 
holes of Minneapolis and D.C. in the face. 
No longer secure in his position as big- 
gest, baddest, blackest motherfucker 
since Sly, Clinton burns rubber on a 
wicked heavy-metal R&B groove. This 
single has a sense of urgency that Clin- 
ton’s work hasn't had ina while, and it 
shows that while Mothership alumni like 
Bootsilla and Junie Morrison can get on 
the one, Clinton alone can warp the 


groove concept to suit his needs. In this 
case, he packs it in on itself and rocks it 
for pure unsyncopated power. Wipe the 
sweat. Or do | mean drop the bomb? 
Whatever, give Thomas Dolby some 
credit, and get off your ass, etc., etc. 


LLL. Cool J: “I Want You” b/w “Danger- 
ous” (Def Jam) 

L.L. is cool, and that's fact. His “I Need 
a Beat” rocked the house like a piece of 
street dug up and thrown onto the turn- 
table. With “I Want You,” the cool one 
tries to go New Edition/Force M.D. fly- 
boy, but on his terms: no music, no sing- 
ing—he's got to make it into the pants of 
his choice on the strength of his unme- 
tered behind-the-beat rap and a razor 
beat-box program. Wish him luck; the 
competition is certainly slicker, “Dan- 
gerous” is the tougher cut, thanks to some 
juicy scratching and a harder rap. (5 Uni- 
versity Pl., New York, NY 10003) 











Lisa Lisa and Cult Jam with Full Force: 
“1 Wonder If 1 Take You Home” 
(Columbia) 

If she does, will he behave his hand- 
some self? No chance, Lisa. ‘Course, if 
she didn’t already know, she probably 
wouldn't be considering the proposition 
in the first place. And that’s the tension 
that makes tl htweight but catchy 
teenage hip-pop click, The “should-I-or- 
shouldn’t-I” question has rarely been 
presented with such a keen appreciation 
of the merits of saying yes, But Lisa, the 
guys from U.T.FO., who run with your 
buddies Full Force and who utter the 
Word about girls around the block, say 
you've mastered the affirmative. The start 
of another name game? 








Vitamin Z: “Burning Flame” (Geffen) 
Vitamin Z may change the way you 
listen to music: you may give it up en- 
tirely. This “specially priced. two-cut 
maxi-single” (actually two mixes of the 
same cut—amply precedented, but why 
lie about it?) tries to stretch its obnox- 
iously whiny and lightweight self over a 
totally unjustified seven-plus minutes. 
Nothing happens in the song or in the 
mix, The band hasn't got enough ideas 


to fill the tune, let alone extend it. Plus 
the dreary melody and self-pitying lyrics 
are pathetic. How dare they call this wet 
rag “Burning Flame"? 


Paul Hardcastle: “19” (Chrysalis) 

This is Hardcastle’s sharpest slice of 
beatbox muzak to date, but it's still a pain 
in the ass. The power of the track comes 
from a deadpan voiceover about Viet- 
nam that keys on the average age of the 
American soldiers who fought there—19. 
A travesty, yeah. But that isn’t the full 
reason that the war was unconscionable, 
and Hardcastle ignores the rest of the 
story. This hits like all political chic: mo- 
mentarily chilling, but not redemptive. 
What is Hardcastle’s point: that we should 
use older dudes to level Managua? 


Paul Young: “Everytime You Go Away” 
biw “This Means Anything” 
(Columbia) 

What can you say bad about Paul 
Young, except perhaps that he generally 
doles out incredibly bland versions of 
even blander songs? On the other hand, 
he's got prodigious pipes, and he knows 
how to wrap them around a ballad. Here, 
he snatches an ace Daryl Hall tune and, 
dispensing with his penchant for ersatz 
British soul, caresses it into warmly mov- 
ing fuck music. This bent some ears as 
an import and should put Young over the 
top with its domestic release. The flip is 
more of that ersatz shit. 








dance mix: add a bunch of tuneless dudes 
chanting the singer's name to the beat. 
“Angel” is Nile Rogers doing what he does 
best: turning crass product into cash 
product, A rehash of “Lucky Star” with 
an even lamer melody and punch. But 
you probably didn’t care anyway. “Into 
the Groove,” however, is dandy pop 
disco, the most, er, real thing she’s done 
to date, It gathers honest momentum and 
doesn't insult your intelligence. | hate her, 
too, but this sucker is as tight as her na- 
vel. She knows a good deal more about 
grooves than about virginity. 


dash Chevse 




















ide: “She's Hot” (Celluloid) 

Boy, is she ever. B-Side, who got her 
tag from the French rap she laid on the 
back of Fab 5 Freddy's “Change the Beat,” 
combines Sade’s sultry elegance with 
Madonna's brazen sexuality, without the 
crass upward mobility of either. Stylish 
and voluptuous, she could do her thing 
over Mantovani strings and still make 
your nature rise. Happens, however, she’s 
got a beast of an afrobeat, courtesy of 
Tony Allen, Fela’s former drummer and 
collaborator—some even say he in- 
vented the genre. | won't go that far, but 
I will say that this groove turns you sen- 
suously around. Allen’s own single is also 
murder, but B-Side’s seductive vocal puts 
this one over the top. It cuts anything on 
her fine, if diffuse, Cairo Nights LP (155 
W. 29th St., New York, NY 10001) 


Fats Comet: “Dee Jay's Dream” b/w “Eat 
the Beat” (World) 

What do you get when you put Eng- 
land's most brilliantly eccentric producer 


(Adrian Sherwood) in a fully equipped 
room with America’s baddest rhythm 
section (from the old Sugar Hill house 
band)? A monster groove in a sensorially 
stimulating framework, that’s what 
Which is not necessarily the same as great 
music, but this jumbly sound collage 
comes damned close. A transatlantic, in- 
terracial thing that tames the technolog- 
ical beast with some heavy-duty body 
funk. William 5. Burroughs even raps at 
the end of the flip. An homage to Sher- 
wood's cut-up mentor? “I didn’t even 
know who the guy was,” says drummer 
Keith LeBlanc. (70 Greenwich Ave. 
#562, New York, NY 10011) 


New Order: “The Perfect Kiss” 
(Qwest/Warner) 

‘Contrary to semipopular thought, New 
Order is not an unsubstantiated contin- 
uation of lan Curtis's Joy Division but a 
wholly different band, with different ideals 
and different ways of approaching them, 
Joy Division was oppressively brooding 


and obsessive; New Order is bittersweet 
and more into groove than groan, If New 
Order is compulsive about anything, it’s 
sound. When the group signed with 
Quincy Jones's Qwest label, it seemed a 
match fraught with more promise than 
Hagler vs. Hearns. Well, Q didn’t lift a 
finger, but it’s still a gem with punch. A 
dreamy, melancholy melody runs over 
the electronic and unfortunately guitar- 
less hooks. But the best part is the end, 
when they turn all the machines to max 
and mash the thing up. 


SIDESWIPES 


Stanley Clarke's beat-box version of 
Springsteen’s “Born in the U.S.A.” (Epic/ 
CBS) unwittingly exposes both the high- 
falutin’ bombast of the Boss's lyrics and 
the distance between Clarke and relevant 
contemporary music. Pretty funny none- 
theless, . . .Arthur Baker's jumping remix 
of General Public’s “Hot You're Cool” 
(I.R.S.) adds even more force to Dave and 





George DuBose 
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Roger’s most driving song. . . .The dis- 
appointingly insubstantial “Sanctitied 
Lady” by Marvin Gaye (Columbia) shows 
why “Sexual Healing” was such a mar- 
velous surprise; it labors along and only 
occasionally shows Gaye’s magical 
warmth, . . Original Art Ensemble of 
Chicago drummer Phillip Wilson leads Bil 
Laswell, P-Funk/head Bernie Worrell, 
Weather Reporter Jaco Pastorius, Olu 
Dara, Paul Butterfield (!), and Manu Di- 
bango on Deadline’s monster afro-jam, 
“Makossa Rock” (Celluloid). . . . Speak- 
ing of all-star sessions, Gregory Isaacs 
and Mutabaruka join the I-Threes and 
members of Steel Pulse and Third World 
in the utopian “Land of Africa” (RAS, Box 
42517, Washington, D.C. 20015), the 
second-groovingest Ethiopian famine re- 
lief disc out there. . . .The first is the Brit- 
ish Reggae Artists Famine Appeal Team’s 
thunderdub, “Let's Make Africa Green 
Again” (Island), which features more than 
200 musicians, including Aswad, Dennis 
Brown, and Mikey Dread in a heavy 
monster mash. Unlike “We Are the 
World,” these two platters buck the star 
system and rock like crazy. . . .Brix Smith 
of the Fall leads The Adult Net through a 
straight reading of the Strawberry Alarm 
Clock’s fake psychedelic classic, “in- 
cense and Peppermints,” and a straight- 
ahead wipeout of hubby Mark E’s 
“Searching for the Now’" (Beggar's Ban- 
quet import)... .“Dig We Must” b/w 
“Flextone” is the not entirely happening 
new tribal art disco thing from Liquid Liq- 
uid, the white boys whose “The Cavern” 
supplied the uncredited bottom for the 
Furious Five's “White Lines (Don’t Do It)” 
(99 Records, 99 MacDougal St., New 
York, NY 10012). . . Lovebug Starski’s 
leaden “Rappin’ ” (Atlantic) is a powerful 
letdown after his sharp “Do the Right 
Thing’... .The Deele’s dynamic elec 
troflash funk on “Material Thangz” (So- 
lar/Elektra) is as hot as it is stupid—which 
is a lot... .Go West can go the hell off 
into the sunset for all | care; “Call Me” 
(Chrysalis) is even more insipid than “We 
Close Our Eyes”... .The Bomb Party's 
“Raygun’’ EP (Abstract import) is gloom 
rock with a rare sense of humor 
“Knowledge Me,” by The Concept (Def 
Jam), is rap jive taken humorously to its 
ultimate degradation. . . .Last and defi- 
nitely weirdest, Tiny Tim returns rather 
weakly with “Mr. Ed” biw Memory” 
(Broken, Box 1009, Cedar Hill, TX 75104). 














No guilt, no alibis from: (L-R) George 
Clinton, Anne B-Side, New Ore 
top, Stephen Morris, Gillian C 
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“| styled Tina into a sex symbol—| made it happen. She'd stroke 
that mike—| was the one who told her to do that. 
But do | get the credit? Shit! I'm always the bad guy.” 


IKE’S STORY 


one knew for sure, but word was that tke Turner 
had met a Hollywood-bad-guy death. Shot—by 
who? police, dope dealers, a pimp, some dude he owed. 
money; who cared?—the devil himself was gone, ap- 
parently, Tina could say whatever she wanted. 

Then last December, an item in The Los Angeles 
Times: Ike Turner contacts Teena Marie about a pos- 
sible collaboration. “It was to be another Ike and Teena 
revue,” said Marie's former manager Allan Mink. “He 
talked on and on about a national tour, but it did't 
make any sense. He didn’t even leave us a phone num- 
ber, so afterwards we just laughed. A part of me now 
feels sorry for the guy.” 

So he wasn't dead. Instead of meeting an unmourned 
death in some nameless alley or fleabag L.A. hotel, here 
was tke, recent Villain of the Piece in the wide-open 
book of recollections (sort of a Hubby Dearest)—and 
no patron saint to the California tax people either— 
making a comeback, or at least reemerging, sort of. 
The sweet sweetback of rock, who put the S-E-X into 
Tina's swagger; who cut what is arguably the first rock 
record, “Rocket 88,” in 1951; who discovered B.B, King 
and Little Junior Parker; and who once hired a kid he 
saw a lot of potential in, Jimi Hendrix by name; tke, 
who designed himself into the perfect backup role after 
he finished designing what was at the time the perfect 
incarnation of an R&B rock and roll crossover band, 
had dissolved into, but was not completely obscured 
by, murky oblivion. If medium-range industry people 
hadn't been laughing at him, though, you wouldn't have 
noticed even that spark in the fog, 

Ike was not dead, just forgotten. And not entirely 
that, either—more like laying very low and trying to be 
forgotten. 


hen I started looking for him, | first checked 

the L.A. county jails, because | heard that's 

where he was currently residing. The jails 
in’t have him. Again, just more mythology, but once 
again, not implausible: Ike had been arrested and 
charged five times—for guns, assault, drugs, and most 
recently, shooting a newsboy in the leg (although the 
“newsboy” was 49 and had a gun, too)—but he spent 
only 30 days inside, on the drug rap. He beat every- 
thing else, 

Then | contacted his old record companies—labels 
like Kent, United Artists, and EMI (formerly Liberty)— 
to see if Ike was still collecting royalties. Found, in- 
stead, only stonewalls. Quick to remind me that Ike 
had been off their label for years, spokespeople said 
they knew nothing about royalties. Their coldness on 


T he word on the street was that Ike was dead. No 








Article by Edward Kiersh 


e volumes: it didn’t matter if Ike was 
jeam that sold millions of records— 
today he was an outcast, an untouchable. A leper to 
be kept out of the industry. 

Even Paul Krasnow, Elektra’s current chairman of the 
board, who rose to prominence after producing several 
Turner albums at Blue Thumb, took a dim view of my 
search. “Why do you want to do an Ike story?” he 
asked, in his stylish, charcoal-toned, 2Ist-floor Man- 
hattan office. “I haven't heard from Ike in years, and it 
wouldn’t bother me if a few more years passed.” 

Finally, | got my first solid lead. A friend gave me the 
name of Ike's New York lawyer, Phillip Cowan. “Isn't 
it time Ike told his side of the story?” | asked Cowan. 
“You've seen the articles and interviews with Tina, There 
wasn't one word from Ike.” But Cowan was uncoop- 
erative. 

“We've gotten dozens of offers for interviews—Peo- 
ple, 20/20," he shot back, “but we've turned them all 
down. Ike's not doing any press right now. Besides, | 
couldn't get in touch with him even if | wanted to. 1 
have to wait 'til he calls me, I don’t even have his num- 
ber.” 

I went to L.A. where | called R&B legend Johnny 
Otis, who happened to be doing a tribute to Ike on his 
weekly radio show that evening and invited me to the 
station. Between playing the cuts “Proud Mary” and 
“River Deep,” Otis gave me some other contacts. “Ike 
‘Turner is a very important man in American music,” he 
said. “The texture and flavor of R&B owe a lot to him. 
He defined how to put the Fender bass into that music. 
He was a great innovator. | like Ike.” 

But Otis, and the dozens of listeners who called in, 
had only heard rumors about Ike’s present life. No one 
knew anything else. 

Calls to former members of Ike's band, such as Clif- 
ford Solomon, Sam Rhodes, and Bobby John, proved 
futile, But among the fruitless leads was the story of 
how Bolic Sound—the “Taj Mahal,” Ike’s studio com- 
plex in Inglewood, California—had been torched shortly 
before he disappeared, 

look my first trip to Inglewood the following day, 
but before visiting with the police, | stopped at La Brea 
and Fairview, site of the infamous Taj Mahal, an anon- 
ymously given nickname for Turner's version of the 
Pleasuredome:his legendary state-of-the-art studioyparty 
headquarters. Today, there are no plaques bearing their 
silent, stoical testament. Instead, painters were putting 
the finishing touches on a new office building, and a 
sign proudly announced the opening of a beauty parlor. 

AL police headquarters, department officials talked 
openly about Ike's run-ins with the law, provided ad- 
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ditional contacts, and most important, told me to call 
the California Fiscal Tax Board, where | discovered that 
Ike owed the state $12,802 in back taxes for the period 
1975-79. According to Will Bush, the board's PR 
spokesman, a lien had been placed on his property, 
and while Bush insisted that debt was sizable enough 
to justify prosecution, he confidently added, “Turner's 
not in California. No way. If he was, we would get 
him.” 





| visited tke and Tina’s old house, perched on a hill 
near Ray Charles's. place in a wealthy black enclave 
called Baldwin Hills; made inquiries at the L.A. Pro- 
bation Department; and met with more of Turner’s old 
friends. But no matter who | talked to—Bonnie Bram- 
Jett (as a teenager she covered her face with Man-Tan. 
and shimmied onstage as an |kette in the “ITT” Revue), 
Joel Bihari, a Memphis band manager Ike worked for, 
Howard Alperin of Kent Records, even Ike's old barber, 
Dwight—the message was always the same. As Alperin 
‘emphasized, “Forget it, there's no finding this guy. He's 
a loner, a real elusive type. He could be anywhere.” 

Aiter seven days of getting nowhere, | was disgusted. 
Uhad a clearer picture of Ike Turner, his character, the 
contributions he made to rock, and the fast-lane life 
that led to his downiall. But that was it. 
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LA., a friend located Tina's sister, Eileen Silico. 

(At a Saturday Night Live party earlier this year, 
Tina pointedly refused to talk about Ike—and her man- 
agement people have taken the same stance.) | didn’t 
expect Eileen to speak too flatteringly about tke, yet 
she might know some other Ikettes and other women 
in the Turner constellation. 

The seventh time I telephoned Silico, | simply asked, 
“Don't you know Vanetta Fields, Robbie Montgomery, 
and a few other Ikettes? Can you give me their phone 
numbers?” 

“1 can’t do that without asking them,” she replied. 
“That wouldn't be right.” 

Then, without any prompting, Silico added, “Why 
don't you call tke’s lawyer, Nate Tabor. He’s in Burbank 
somewhere.” 

Itwas Friday afternoon. | quickly called, hoping not 
to lose him. Once Tabor got on the line, he seemed 
intrigued by my being from New York and only wanted 
to talk about Steinbrenner's dismantling of the Yankees. 
When the conversation finally turned to Ike, Tabor dryly 
said, “Yeah, have his number. You want to reach him? 
I'll get him to call you later today.” 

F waited in the hotel room all day. Nothing. It got 
late, Not wanting to disturb Tabor late at night, | went 
to bed. There was always tomorrow. 

The following morning Tabor wasn’t at home. My 
phone rang a few times, but each call was only another 
disappointment. Cursing my luck, | left the room to visit 
a few boutiques on Melrose Avenue, calling my hotel 
every hour, but to no avail. The afternoon faded away. 

returned to my room about 11 that night, tired and 
totally disgusted 

Then the phone rang. 


Te days before my scheduled departure from 
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The voice was unmistakably southern, yet it smacked 

of the urban ghetto. His speech was slurred, rapid- 
fire, and he stuttered. Even without seeing him, I sensed 
the man was looking over his shoulder as he asked, 
“What do you want?” 

“My magazine wants to do an article on you. | know 
you haven't done any press in five years, but everyone's 
been slamming the shit out of you. Why don’t you clear 
up a few things?” 

“I’m not going to talk about Ike and Tina’s sex life— 
that’s not me." 

Alter | convinced him that | wasn't interested in that, 
his voice mellowed. 

“How’s tomorrow at 5? Give me your address, I'll 
meet you there, | promise.” 

I spent most of the next day wondering if tke would 
indeed appear, All week, people had praised Turner for 
honoring commitments. Clifford Solomon told me, “Ike 
always lived up to his word. With him you didn’t need 
a contract—a handshake was good enough. Why, there 
were times the band would go out on the road and 
these club owners didn’t pay us our rightful money. Ike 
always made up the difference. He was a tough son of 
a bitch to work for, a real perfectionist. But he always 
looked out for his band. His word was gold.” 

Still, | had my doubts, so | waited on the street for 
him 

At exactly 5 o'clock, a bluish-grey Cadillac Fleet- 
wood pulled to the curb, and a striking, long-haired 
black woman peered out the passenger-side window. 

“Are you Ed?” she asked, as the driver sized me up. 

I nodded, and the driver leaned over. Without shak- 
ing my hand, he simply said, “I'm tke.” 


[i from my friends you've been looking for me.” 





fearing a white Yohji Yamamoto jumpsuit 
Weave with chest flaps and metal hard- 

ware, the goateed, wavy-haired Ike Turner 
looks like a cross between a Japanese aviator and Sammy 
Davis, Jr. We are sitting at a corner table in the Old 
World Cafe on Sunset, The 54-year-old Turner had been 
carrying a Louis Vuitton satchel, driving gloves, and 
Porsche-Carrera sunglasses, but the moment we sat 
down, he freed his hands for another purpose: to fondle 
his companion's thighs under the table. She softly asks 
him what he’s going to order. Not bothering to look at 
the menu, he tells her to decide for him. 

“| love surrounding myself with beautiful women, | 
always have," says Ike. ‘“Tina’s said | always messed 
around with other women, and that’s true, | won't deny 
it. If you want to set a trap for me, bait it with pussy— 
you'll get me every time.” 

Laughing uproariously, Ike kisses the woman's neck. 
She chuckles, too, A singer who's hoping to star in 
another Ike revue, she gently scolds Ike for not intro- 
ducing her. Coquettishly closing her cobalt-blue-frosted 
eyelids and rearranging a tight-fitting blue suede mini- 
dress that emphasizes her voluptuous curves, Barbara 
Cole smiles seductively. 

“Ike, baby, I'm gonna get you the shrimp and steak. 
And how ‘bout a salad and some soup?” 

Nodding his head submissively, Ike lights a Salem 
and stops a waiter to order a few drinks. As Barbara 
rattles off her dinner requests, Ike rambles on about 
Tina. 

“That woman will say whatever she thinks you want 
to hear. I don't care what she says about me, Ill always 
be her friend. If the devil was real, it was real. . 
When | saw Tina do ‘What's Love Got to Do With It?’ 
\ picked up the phone and called her. ‘Hey, Bo [short 
for Bullock, her maiden namel, that's a cute song, | 


really like it.’ Well, that was it, | ain’t saw nothing else 
she did that | like. 

“One time | got pissed off about something I read. | 
wrote her a letter. ‘Why don’t you talk about you and 
stop talking about me and the kids.’ | told her she was 
hurting the kids and embarrassing them. The boys had 
nothing to do with us. 

“But it’s years ago that | had a temper. | don’t regret 
nothing I've ever done, absolutely nothing, man, be- 
cause it took all of that to make me what | am today— 
and | love me today, | really do. Yeah, | hit her, but | 
didn’t hit her more than the average guy beats his wife. 
The truth is, our life was no different from the guy next 
door's, It's been exaggerated. People buy bad news, 
dirty news. If she says | abused her, maybe | did.” 

Responding to reports that he fired bullets into Tina’s 
house after she split, Ike explodes, “That's a fucking 
lie. Il tell you one thing, if | was the nigger people 
think | am, I'd go up to her house and blow it up. If | 
shot at her house, I'd have come into the house and 
shot!” 

The anger in his voice subsides. No longer punching 
at the air with his cigarette, he takes a few spoonfuls of 
soup. His other hand roams somewhere in Barbara's 
lap. Ike laughs again and insists, “| could have a lot of 
dislike in me for Tina, but | don’t. Sure, | was with other 
women, but she never knew | was in the studio with 
them. | wasn't going to embarrass her. | saw her in the 
bed with a guy. I've seen her get up out of the bed and 
let the guy she was in love with go to bed with another 
woman, She'd go downstairs while he balled her. 

“1 wasn’t out to hurt her; we was tight. | was happy 
to organize things, man, to get us out on the road, play 
my guitar in the background. She could be the star. | 
never thought that anything would come between us— 
it was trust. Man, | have nothing in my heart against 
her at all. | never thought she would betray my confi- 
dence. | had no contract between Ike and Tina. | 
could've put money aside for Ike, but | never took any- 
thing. | only wanted to do for her and the kids, My bills 
were running me $35,000 to $75,000 a month—I was 
up 24 hours a day, not because | really wanted to. 

“But you know, man, I'd do it all over again. | don’t 
care if Tina was the star. My whole thing isn’t stardom, 
| just care about getting people off. [His voice rising 
again] Damn the dollar! Shit, you have to have money. 
I've been hungry. But my thing was seeing people come 
into clubs and saying, ‘Make me happy, do what you 
want with me. I'm yours.’ 

“And Tina being the sex symbol, that’s what hap- 
pened. People think that came from the visual part of 
an Ike and Tina show, but man, that's not it. | styled 
her that way—I made it happen. | gave the drummer 
the signal, and it sounded like a gunshot. The lights 
came down on her, there was no spotlight on me, She'd 
stroke that mike and shit like that—t was the one who 
told her to do that, Anything you ever saw her or the 
Ikettes do on stage came from me. But do | get the 
credit? Shit! I'm always the bad guy.” 








there were chickens, scrap iron, and romps to 

City. For even as a youngster in Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, Izear Luster Turner saw himself as a bad-assed 
hustler. The son of-a preacher and a seamstress, he 
helped his parents get through the Depression by work- 
ing on neighbors’ chicken farms. At age 8, he tired of 
collecting eggs and began his lifelong search for bigger 
and better payoffs. 

“First | sold scrap iron, did odd jobs, any hustle | 
could think of to have a few extra quarters in my pocket,” 
purrs Turner, this bit of nostalgia bringing a mischievous 
smile to his face. “Then Iran away from home, to Mem- 
phis, where I worked as a hallboy at the Hotel Peabody. 
I wound up sleeping on Coca-Cola crates, so | think | 
stayed away for about four days.” Pointing at a bread 
basket on the table, he muses, “In those days, even a 
rust of bread tasted like steak.” 

Still gripped by wanderlust even after thrashings from 
his mother, Beatrice, he was soon skipping school to 
hang out at the local pool roam. On one of these visits, 


Biz: the sex, drugs, and showdowns with the law, 


he first heard Pine Top Joe Willie, a piano player who 
mesmerized him. “That cat could play. Man, did he 
fascinate me. It was a fantasy, | could never play like 
him... . finally helped him with his equipment, and 
he showed me a few notes. Shoot, my mother gave me 
money to take music lessons. I'd take it, and when | 
came home I'd show her what Pine Top taught me.”” 

After spinning platters at a nearby radio station, the 
13-year-old Turner quit school to play piano behind 
Sonny Boy Williamson and Robert Nighthawk. His lack 
of formal education would eventually haunt him. As Ike 
sheepishly admits, “That's why | liked being in the 
background. | was really scared to talk to the press.” 

Obsessed with the blues in the early ‘50s, he cut 
“Rocket 88” with saxophonist Jackie Brenston in Mem- 
phis and was then hired by the Bihari brothers, local 
show-biz agents, as a talent scout. 

“We first saw Ike when he was 16, playing with B.B. 
King, and my brother Jules was so impressed, he bought 
him a Buick Roadmaster and some clothes,” recalls Joel 
Bihari. “Ike did a great job for us, but he was a country 
boy. We brought him to L.A., and he just couldn't take 
city life. He only stayed a month, then left for East St 
Louis to form his own band. He told me he was going 
back there to become a star.” 

Choreographing each move of his newly formed 
Ikettes, a pride of shapely, scantily clad singers, tke 
became the toast of St. Louis in the late 1950s. At clubs 
like the Imperial, Manhattan, and D’Lisa, he displayed 
a talent that would later lead him to Bill Graham's Win- 





“I love sexy girls, but let me tell 
you, I'll never marry no 
more as long as I’m chocolate. If 
there is anything called 
reincarnation, | want God to make 
me a longer neck. That way 
I'd do my own self.” 


terland, the Fillmore, and a tour with the Stones, be- 
cause the R&B revue had crossover appeal: it attracted 
whites as well as blacks. 

As Bonnie Bramlett coos, “Ike's shows put others to 
shame. | saw them in Granite City [her hometown in 
Ilinois] when | was 15 [1959], and they were so hot, | 
could only dream of becoming an Ikette. My mother 
didn’t exactly like that idea, my being white, but Ike 
came to the house and charmed her. He promised her 
that everything would be okay. He was a real gentle- 
man. ke did right by me, In my heart ’m still an Ikette.” 

Even at age 6, tke had a way with women. Decidedly 
proud of this talent, he triumphantly boasts, “I started 
balling when | was 6 years old, There was this woman, 
Miss Boozie, I'd feed her chickens every morning on 
my way to school. She'd give me a nickel a week if she 
could put me on top of her and show me how to move.” 

“Look man, I've been married 10 times. | started 
getting married when | was 14. First there was Edna 
Dean Stewart. A few months later it was Velma Dis 
man, then Dolores Ward. | don’t remember her last 
name, but then it was Alice. ... People can believe 
this or not, | don’t care, You gave a preacher $2, the 
papers cost $3, that was it. In those days blacks didn’t 
bother with divorces. 

“When | was in St. Louis and Tina started hanging 
out at the clubs | was playing, she knew what | was, 
doing with women. She knew how | am. There were 
no surprises ever. She was with me four years before 
we started going together. Every time | bought a dress 
for the mother of my two kids, | got her one. 

“4f | really wanted to talk shit about Tina, | could, 
She and her saxophone-player boyiriend [Raymond Hill, 
‘one of the Kings of Rhythm, an early Ike Turner Band] 
were living in my house in East St. Louis, He got Tina 
pregnant. I'd get mad at him, ‘cause he'd make Tina go 





downstairs while he went upstairs to ball another 
woman. Where does she come off sounding so inno- 
cent these days? 

“Tina even got girls for me. | didn’t do anything with 
her that | wasn’t doing when we first met. She'd get 
Ikettes for me. | was with them, she knew that, There 
were times I'd be on the stage and I'd see a pretty girl 
‘out there, and I'd say to her, ‘See that girl? Tell her to 
meet me aver at the house. See that one? Go put her 
in the car. Tina did this for four years. 

“1 was never phony, She knew what was going on. 
When we were living together later on, she did the 
same thing. | didn’t threaten or force her to do this. 
There were times in the studio she'd bring me and the 
girl | was with food: Why is she so angry now? She 
never was then.” 

Ike winces as he lights another cigarette and half- 
heartedly stabs at his steak, his gaunt, light-brown cheeks 
tense with anger, “Let me tell you this,” he says, shak- 
ing his head violently. “As God is my judge, of all my 
wives, Tina's the only one | was never legally married 
to.” 

Ike continues, “We went to Tijuana, sat in this round 
booth with [singer] Esther Jones, Bobby John, Rhonda 
Graham, Tina, and my bus driver. This guy who was 
shooting pictures in the place came up to us and asked, 
“Do you want to get married?’ We said ‘Yeah.’ He mar- 
ried all six of us at the same time. He wasn’t no preacher. 
We just paid him for the pictures.” (But band member 
Bobby John recalls it differently. “I really felt everything 
was prearranged. We walked into this office and this 
guy, | don’t know if he was a preacher or not, per- 
formed a short ceremony. 

However their nuptial bonds were sealed in 1962, 
Ike's friends remember him being enthralled by Tina. 
She wasn't as big-breasted or as glamorous as his other 
women, but this didn't matter to Turner. Even before 
Tina became the Revue’s lead singer and brought “A 
Fool in Love” to the top of the R&B charts in 1960, Ike 
believed she was “the most talented woman on the 
planet,” according to St. Louis songwriter/musician 
Oliver Sain, “I wasn’t all that impressed, but to Ike she 
was Wonder Woman.” 

Echoing this assessment, Elektra’s Robert Krasnow 
says, “Ike saw her as the ultimate woman, as a Venus, 
the periect girl, It was a fantasy of his and she played 
to this image for him, or was a partner to it because she 
wanted the same things he did. Tina's a very smart 
woman, She saw what Ike was conjuring up for her. | 
don't see how she could've put as much time into it if 
she didn’t want success as much as Ike did.” 

In 1965, Krasnow arranged for Ike and Tina to sing 
“River Deep, Mountain High” on Phil Spector's Philles 
label. The song fared badly in the U.S. but was a sen- 
sation in England, Upon hearing it, the Stones were so 
impressed, they invited tke and Tina to tour with them 
in Europe. This soon gave the “ITT” Revue notoriety in 
white rock circles. By the time Ike and Tina rejoined 
the Stones for a U.S. swing in 1969, their raunchy stage 
act was big box office. Tina’s dancing and simulated 
orgasms on stage earned her the title “the World's 
Greatest Heartbreaker”—a moniker that brought rec- 
ord companies to their knees. Liberty, United Artists, 
and Capitol all vied for the Turners’ services. And Ike, 
ever the manipulator, jumped from one “exclusive” deal 
to another. 


W:: millions of dollars pouring in, Ike went on 
a good-time spree, Besides hosting dozens 
of coke parties, acquiring apartment build- 
ings, and giving away cars to his favorite ladies, he built 
his decadently palatial recording studio complex in In- 
glewood, California, not far from the Forum. 

How the two-story, brick Bolic Sound—a tag origi- 
nally intended as a tribute to Tina, née Bullock—got its 
nickname, the Taj Mahal, remains part of the Turner 
folklore. Bolic was built to resemble a castle, and nar- 
cotics detectives from the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and Inglewood, California, may have used the tag, 
as a code name. They constantly watched the place 
during the late ‘70s and frequently busted in. Or the 
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tribute might've been coined one hell-raising night by 
‘one of the sultans of sound—such as Paul McCartney, 
George Harrison, Duane Allman, and Little Richard— 
who recorded and partied there. 

In any event, the munificent description was apt. Vis- 
itors were allowed past the studio's 3-inch thick front 
doors and through a passageway lined with security 
cameras before entering a labyrinth of interconnecting 
sound rooms, each paneled with a double layer of Af- 
rican mahogany and carpeted in pastel-colored wool 
or antique Persians, Along with a bed or a bean bag 
chair, the rooms contained a variety of musical instru- 
ments, toiletries, and a wide range of booze. 

Farther down a narrow hallway was another rein- 
forced steel door. Visitors had to punch a secret code 
number into a wall phone to gain admittance to the 
master control room—the sanctum sanctorum. There, 
banks of video screens monitored activities throughout 
the building, including the cubicles, business office, 
game room, and upstairs bedrooms, and also whatever 
was happening on the street. Engineers kept watch over 
the two $100,000 sound boards, with state-of-the-art 
IBM mix-memorizers, an Even-tide digital delay sys- 
tem, and other flickering gadgetry. It was so Strange- 
love. 

“The place was straight out of Star Trek," remembers 
an Inglewood police sergeant, after estimating that Bolic 
Sound contained more than $2 million worth of re- 
cording equipment. “Once we got into the place, we 
understood why pimpmobiles were always lining up 
‘outside, waiting for people who never came out. Bolic 
was our neighborhood Disneyland.” 

Delaney Bramlett, who regularly visited the studio 
after splitting with his wife Bonnie, was equally awed 
by Bolic’s trappings. One of the privileged few with 
unrestricted access to the upstairs bedrooms and play- 
dens, he was often asked to rouse the Taj’s Master after 
an all-nighter. And as he tiptoed past 10-foot tall Ro- 
manesque statues, gold-plated tables, chairs with penis- 
shaped arms, and murals out of the Kama Sutra, this 
former country boy had one thought. “The studio was 
something else; you thought you were in the Arabian 
Nights, or at least the Waldorf Astoria.” 

Presently hoping to make a record with Ike, Delaney 
for one won't comment on the bacchanalian scenes that 
went down in that garish retreat. But Tina Turner, a 
former resident of her ex-husband’s digs, suggests that 
Ike's penchant for overhead mirrors and gold-braided 
Curtains went beyond mere interior decorating. Tina 
simply calls Bolic’s top floor “the Whorehouse.” She 
has pithily described how he moved one of his girl- 
friends into the studio and stayed at Bolic for weeks at 
a time after he staged one of his now notorious ram- 
pages at home. As these scenes increased from 1973 
to 1975, Ike rarely left the Whorehouse to go back to 
his equally outrageous Baldwin Hills ranchhouse, with 
its guitar-shaped table standing beside a waterfall that 
fell into a living-room pond filled with exotic Japanese 
fish. If Ike tired of his lady friend at the time, he'd dis- 
miss her to an adjoining apartment building he owned 
and find other amusements. The studio was one long. 
walk on the wild side. 

“| stopped going there because it seemed like a dope 
house,” recalls Clifford Solomon, once the bandleader 
of Ike’s Kings of Rhythm. “Besides the cocaine and 
other drugs, there were a whole lot of chicks running 
around. There were so many disreputable people there. 
Ike had this .357 Magnum on a console in the control 
room. He was always showing these kinds of things off. 
The police started to watch the place, and since | had 
started to work for Ray Charles, the last thing | needed 
was to get busted there.” 

“The drugs ate away at Ike,” says Lee Maxie, Ike's 
“spiritual counselor” for a number of years. “The co- 
caine enhanced his being an enemy to himself. He has 
a special love for people, but this love is for selfish 
reasons. He took advantage of people, especially 
women. Ike's a devil. He used drugs for sex purposes. 
He had a studio filled with women. I'd tell him this was 
wrong, but he wanted me to meet them. He was friends 
with this one really famous black singer, and he tried 
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“As God is my judge, 
of all my wives, Tina’s the only 
one | was never legally 
married to.” 


to get me to come over to her house. One Sunday morn- 
ing he called me over to the studio, and he had the 
curtains drawn ‘round his big bedroom. It was so em- 
barrassing to hear what was going on. | stepped outside 
and turned on a sermon | had on this tape recorder I'd 
brought over. Later, she just sat there, hitting that damn. 
pipe and shit. A base pipe, cocaine. Freebase. They 
were hitting it, every son of a bitch there did it.” 

Meanwhile, the police maintained their vigil. Ike had 
already been arrested once at Bolic in early 1974 (along. 
with his business manager Rhonda Graham) and charged 
with possessing “blue boxes” —multifrequency devices 
permitting long-distance calls to be made without the 
knowledge of the phone company. But he had been 
cleared of the charges. Afterward, the police set up 
their watch as the limousines came and went from the 
studio, but could only harass the chauffeurs or ticket 
Ike's Mercedes, Lamborghini and custom-made Rolls- 
Royce. 


nnie Mae Bullock, the sharecropper's daughter 

who became Tina Turner, grew up on the poor 

side of the tracks in Nutbush, Tennessee, Before 
there was “What's Love Got to Do With It?” and “Pri- 
vate Dancer,” and all the monumental—and sentimen- 
tal—success that accompanied Tina's triumphal return, 
there was the Ike and Tina Turner Revue, there were 
dues to be paid, hard years yielding to better ones, 
effort yielding success. There was great music and a 
great act. And there was life with Ike. 

Behind the flash, Clifford Solomon recounts, “The 
band members didn’t like the way Ike treated Tina. He'd 
hit her, terribly. Her eyes were often blackened. Once, 
he bought her a dress with bird feathers that he wanted 
her to wear on TV. She wore it before the show, so Ike 
was enraged. The next day she was wearing sun- 
glasses.” 

Exhausted by these assaults, Ike's promiscuity, and 
his mounting use of cocaine, Tina tried to commit su- 

le by taking an overdose of sleeping pills. As she lay 
dying in a hospital bed, Ike reportedly called her a 
“motherfucker” for abandoning the Revue. 
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“That whole story is one damn lie,” blisters ke em- 
phatically, grabbing my arm. Other restaurant patrons 
turn to stare at us. But Ike continues shouting. “I didn’t 
want to go to work that night, and Tina hated doing the 
show without me. | later changed my mind, and when 
| walked in, there was Tina with her eyes back in her 
head. After | found a hospital to admit her, it seemed 
as if this doctor had stopped working on her, so | said, 
‘Hey, Bo, you coward, you chickenshit, if you want to 
kick the bucket, why didn’t you jump off an overpass.’ 
I was kidding, | was kidding. | told her, ‘You don't see 
me taking the short way out, yet you want me to believe 
you're more woman than | am a man." | was trying to 
get her tongue moving. That's why | don't like talking 
to the damn press.” 

In 1976, Tina split. And Ike says he “panicked.” 
“When we broke up | was scared, very scared, because 
there was no way I could pay those bills. Ike and Tina's 
name was always bigger than Ike and Tina. Even with 
those bills, she could stay home and comb wigs and 
shit, Yeah, | was afraid. We had clubs signed up, record 
deals.” 

Gritting his teeth, Ike turns towards Barbara for sol- 
ace. She vacantly stares back. 

“1 was scared because at first | thought her leaving 
wouldn't be a big thing—she'd come back. | still don’t 
know why she left me. She even wrote me a letter 
saying she wanted everything the same, that we'd work 
together. She didn’t want to mess with the money, any- 
thing. | told her no. [After a lengthy pause] | guess she 
just didn’t want to be named Turner anymore.” 

The divorce edged Ike to the brink of bankruptcy and 
gave him his first sour taste of the American legal sys- 
tem. “Tina cries about splitting with nothing, but man, 
her attorneys worked it out so | got all the pink ele- 
phants. They had asked me what I needed, and | said, 
‘What about half of Anaheim?’ [a 50 percent share of 
their apartment building]. Instead, they gave me a big 
mirage, the things that didn’t mean much, like the mort- 
gaged studio, and all of the Ike and Tina royalties from 
United Artists, which were $1 million in the red. They 
gave me nothing.” 

Embittered, Ike retreated to his studio. Many of his 
friends deserted him. He surrounded himself with a 
new set of characters. However, the all-night parties 
that invariably revolved around sex and coke didn’t ease 
his torment, Not knowing “where my next dollar was 
coming from,” Ike was going crazy. 

“{ couldn't believe it. People who were supposed to 
be my buddies took off,” complains Ike. “For example, 
this guy Mike Stewart, who was the head of United 
Artists now the president of CBS Songs], was always 
grabbing and hugging me when Tina was around. | 
never heard from that man once when we broke up. 
Some folks have been there for me, giving me money 
when | needed it. But these others, like Bob Krasnow— 
I made so much money for that man. A few months ago 
| called him up and asked to borrow $1,500. It’s the 
only time | ever asked him for something. I'm still wait- 
ing to hear from the dude.” 

Reminded that his reputation isn’t too savory, Ike 
looks me straight in the eye, and announces, “I liked 
coke, who don't? I've always been quiet, but this stuff 
makes me talk. Before the divorce | was giving the stuff 
away. | was getting $56,000 a month from one invest- 
ment alone. Why did I have to sell drugs? When I came 
to New York I'd set up my hotel room with these big 
bowls filled with coke in every room, just giving it to 
people. I didn’t know no better. Man, I was giving away 
$52,000 worth of shit every fucking six weeks, ask 
God.” 

In March 1980, the police moved on the Taj Mahal. 
L.A. narcs, together with a SWAT team, smashed through 
the front doors. They discovered a live hand grenade 
and reportedly found Ike hovering over a toilet, sur- 
rounded by several empty plastic bags and holding 7 
grams of cocaine. 

Two weapons charges were quickly dismissed, but a 
Torrance Superior Court judge ruled that Ike would have 
to stand trial for possessing cocaine. Initially, it didn’t 
seem as if the judge was too impressed by Ike's still 


blemish-free legal record or his legendary musical ac- 
complishments. But at the conclusion of the two-month 
trial, the judge found Ike guilty, yet only sentenced him 
to 30 days in the L.A. county jail and three years’ pro- 
bation. 

After that nothing much was heard from tke. The 
divorce proceedings had exposed him as a wife 
beater, and now he was labeled a drug dealer. The 
heavies in the business stopped coming to Bolic. As 
activity dropped off there, Ike was forced to sell some 
of the equipment. The divorce from Tina had sent him 
reeling, financially. Besides losing a three-record deal 
with United Artists and his share of $1.5 million in ad- 
vance bookings in 1975, he was forced to sell several 
apartment buildings to meet the terms of the divorce 
settlement. Strapped, tke cancelled a $30,000-a-year 
insurance policy on Bolic in 1980 and put the property 
up for sale to fend off foreclosure on a $250,000 loan 
from a Beverly Hills bank. 

“His investments were in such disarray, he didn’t know 
what he owned,” says Joel Bihari. “He called me after 
he and Tina split up and asked me to help him with his 
problems. So my wife and me spent a lot of time at 
Bolic going through the books to help straighten things 
out. She discovered that he was a partner in this 380- 
unit apartment building in Anaheim. We took him out 
to see it—he had never seen it before. And of course 
he was amazed, It was like he was back in Mississippi. 
eyes opened wide, and he said, ‘What's a spook 
like me doing owning a place like this?’ ” 

Bolic, though, was Ike’s obsession. “Ike had his cars, 
maybe a half million dollars’ worth, and three or four 
diamond rings, all of which looked like four ice cubes,” 
says Clifford Solomon. “But the studio was his first love. 
That's where he had put all of his energies.” 

Around noon on January 20, 1981, as he prepared 
for a meeting with a group of prospective buyers of the 
studio, Ike was in his small apartment behind the studio 
when sirens disrupted the afternoon calm. After rushing 
into the street to see what the commotion was about, 
he called his friend Maxie and told him, “You'd better 
come on down here, the studio's on fire.”" 

Smoke billowed from the building for the next 18 
hours. According to a fire department investigator, the 
blaze was clearly a case of arson. It was discovered that 
someone had poured a flammable fluid along a narrow 
hallway outside Ike's bedroom. The fire spread down- 
ward, knifing through the sheets of mahogany paneling. 
Because the studio was such a maze of small rooms 
and secret passageways, firemen couldn't reach parts 
of the building and were forced to watch the building 
burn until it was nothing more than a gutted shell. 

Standing on a curb with one of his girlfriends, Ann 
Thomas, Lee Maxie, and the two potential buyers of 
the studio, Ike stared ahead dejectedly as fire con- 
sumed his last major possession. As the studio was re- 
duced to ashes, Maxie reproached Ike for “living a life 
‘of sin” that “inevitably resultled] in your den of iniquity 
burning to the ground.” Ike dropped his head. ‘What's 
going to happen to me next?” 

On April 13, 1961, Ike got his answer when a burst 
of gunfire rang out from his Inglewood home. A 49- 
year-old newspaper carrier lay bleeding on the front 
lawn. Ike was arrested for shooting the man after he 
reportedly kicked Turner's dog. A jury trial the follow- 
ing year cleared Ike of the assault charge, which could 
have sent him to prison for seven years. But these re- 
peated arrests had thoroughly soiled his reputation. So, 
in 1982, Mr. Flamboyance, the rock founding father 
who had traveled with the Stones and made Tina T. a 
household name, quietly crept into the shadows of some 
mysterious underground world. 














bara’s bare back. She giggles as his ring-clad fingers 
move lower and lower. With certain pleasures in mind, 
he’s lost al interest in his food. But Ike is trying to set 
the record straight about dope. 
“Would | do that again? Not dope, but let me tell you 
this, man, | don’t have a drug problem. | do as much 
dope as the average police do. Not one time have | 


ie the Old World Cafe, Ike's hand slithers across Bar- 


“What's bringing me back 
now is | started to miss the stage. 
I’ve been underground, 
but I’m going to come on top with 
this new revue, like a 
damn volcano.” 


been found with any dope, not one. The police came 
into my studio and said | was putting dope down the 
toilet. They're big liars. The Inglewood police couldn't 
get into my studio. It took them 18 minutes to get in 
there, | was upstairs watching them [on the security 
monitors}. | wound up getting three years probation, 
30 days in jail, for what? For nothing, man. They found 
some dope in the recording studio. How you going to 
go to a department store and put the boss in jail for 
something you find in the store? Man, that's not right.”” 
Disgustedly, Ike shoves aside his plate of food. Staring 
blankly ahead, he remains silent. 

Two women come into the room and wave at him 

“Hey, Ike, how's it going?” one exclaims. “I haven't 
seen you ina while. . . . | played the Lingerie last night. 
Here's some tickets, come on by.” 

Smiling again, Ike blows each of the women a kiss 
“Holly-wood,” he raves, ‘I love it.” Then turning more 
somber, he says, “I came back here 2/: years ago from 
East St. Louis. I've had some problems. A few guys with 
guns stole $13,000 from me, one of my four houses 
was robbed. Things are working out now. But when | 
first came out here it was like being lost, man, just like 
searching for something when you don't know what 
you're looking for. 

“don’t know why these things happen to me. Maybe 
it's envy, hate. | don’t know why these stories about me 
appear. | don’t bother anybody, | stay at home all the 
time. The last 10 years haven't been that good. | had 
to deal with my own self, face up to my insecurities, 
and find a counter so | could stand them off and get 
back into music.” 

His voice trails off. And his pained expression mirrors 
a keen sense of disbelief. 

“Everything | read has been exaggerated, exagger- 
ated to the point that it makes it hard for me to talk to 





record companies,” he snaps. “It makes it hard for me 
to even get a start. | know people think I'm a gangster, 
a devil. The only thing they ever saw was this stone- 
faced guy in the background playing his guitar, and now 
they read shit like ‘Ike Turner shoots paperboy who's 8 
years old.’” 

Ike becomes so agitated he stutters over every word 
Increasingly difficult to understand, he ignores my en- 
treaties to calm down and instead screeches. 

“No one who read those headlines knew the paper- 
boy was 49 years old, and that the girl | married, Ann 
Thomas, had been hit by him and told to ‘Shut up, 
bitch’. That guy was beating on my dog when | wasn’t 
around. A few months later when he came back, our 
daugher [Mia, 16, who Ike fathered with Thomas while 
stil living with Tina] came upstairs and told me, “Daddy, 
the man's downstairs that was beating mama.’ 

“When | asked him to explain what happened, he 
said, ‘Why the fuck don’t you ask your woman?’ To talk 
that way, he had to have a piece with him, so | went 
upstairs and got mine. When I got back out front, he 
said, ‘Are you going to shoot me?’ | fired a shot into the 
air. He ran, jumped over a fence, and that’s when | 
think he cut his ankle. That was it. But the whole world, 
everybody, thinks Ike Turner shot a poor little news- 
boy.” 

Once his rage ebbs, | ask him if incidents like that 
are responsible for his disappearing into some nether- 
world. 

“Look, man, what I've done is nothing, what I'm 
going to do is what's important,” he replies, again the 
cool hipster. “I wasn’t going to go out on some stage 
and make an ass of myself. When | walk out there 'm 
going to be glad, I’m going to get my nut. | know when 
I get off. If I don’t get my nut—you know, orgasm—I 
don’t mess with it.” 

Undisturbed by the sexual reference Barbara sud- 
denly interrupts, “Working with Ike you don’t just sing, 
it's something you have to build from your soul. Ike has 
multitalents. He's total electricity.” 

Nodding immodestly, Ike continues, “It’s like Martin 
Luther King, | didn’t know him, but when he said, ‘I 
have a dream,’ it lifted me and Tina right out of the 
bed. He put bumps all over me—and that’s what | have 
to get when | do something—my nut. Nobody's ever 
heard the real me. 

“What's bringing me back now is | started to miss 
the stage. My studio burning down was a great thing to 


continued on p. 71 
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Annie Lennox is half of 
the Eurythmics but 

more than half of the 
curiosity, the mystery. 
The first queen of the 
androgynous generation 
(unless you count 

Boy George), she is as 
sensitive as she is 
extraordinary. And therein 
lies a good part of the 
answer. ... 


Article by Simon Garfield 


Color photography by James Hamilton 
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set for the presses, Dave Stewart phoned Annie 
Lennox: “The funny thing is, Annie, | feel we've 
only just scratched the surface.” 

"Me too,” she replied. “I've got so much more. Where 
shall we go now?” 

Their latest LP was the fourth official Eurythmics re- 
lease, discounting an unhappy remix of their state-of- 
the-art Touch album and the 1984 sound track, and 
their approach was still one of charming, pumping and 
seemingly naive enthusiasm, “| wake up in the morn- 
ings now and just feel so good about everything,” Len- 
nox continued to Stewart, “I just think: “Exciting! Ex- 
citing!’ " 

Stewart remembers another phone call from un- 
happier times. “Annie rang me up about four years ago 
and she was crying and all over the place. She'd been 
toa club in town and it was full of Blitzy London people. 
She'd forced herself to go along to keep up with what 
was happening. She stood on her own for ages and 
then she started crying. Eventually someone came over, 
I can’t remember who . . .”” 

“Itwas Boy George,” confirms Lennox. “The George 
who'd come to Tourists the Eurythmics previous 
carnation] concerts as a young lad—when he was only 
about 15. He came over and | thought it was funny that 
the one who looks most extreme is actually the least of 
a poser. You know, people like us have gone through 
an awful lot of feeling exterior, of feeling very alienated. 
Actually we never could join in with the crowd.” 

Lennox wrote a song around that time called “Never 
Gonna Cry Again,” but life refused to imitate art; the 
crying continued for years, continues still. Three years 
after their heart-to-heart in that club she and George 
shared a Newstveek cover—success!—but she was still 
far from happy. Her wailing bouts have been very pub- 
lic, well-milked affairs. As sensitive as she is, and as 
much as her life is seemingly lived in a fish bowl, she 
is strong and refuses to drown in those tears. 

When “Sweet Dreams” propelled the Eurythmics into 
universal stardom, the public by and large got the mis- 
taken impression that the group were overnight sensa- 


T he day Be Yourself Tonight lay tightly canned and 














tions. Untrue, The Sweet Dreams (Are Made of This) 
LP was the second—first American release—for the 
Eurythmics, but number six for the Annie Lennox/Dave 
Stewart musical partnership (four others were released 
as the Tourists and In the Garden was the Eurythmics 
debut). Neither has it been smooth all the way. But now 
here she is with Stewart, philosophical and confident 
as hell again, both of them backlit by the sun on the 
balcony of a pricey rented apartment overlooking Lon- 
don’s fashionable Montagu Square. “I've never felt more 
in control,” she asserts as her lawyer and manager hag- 
gle over fine points in the next room. “Well, not in 
control exactly, but I can see things more clearly now. 
Like all the chaotic things can actually be turned around 
to something so useful. And I’m not afraid as | was; | 
was very anxiety-ridden,” 

Certainly she can afford to put a brave face on it all 
now—the new album has swiftly made up for any 
ground lost over the last 18 months, her name is hot 
and splashed into the hippest conversations again, and 
she’s fighting off interview requests by the bucket- 
load—but she stresses that more substance lies in her 
claims of self-confidence than ever before. This, Len- 
nox says as she chomps into a plate of steaming beans 
on toast, is the real me. Unmasked and wig-free, No 
personal question unanswered. 

Lennox was 30 last Christmas Day, but she looks 
younger now than on some of her dark, slightly rebel- 
lious Tourists poses of six years ago. She's togged out 
in a close-cut shiny black vest and apparently seamless 
and pocketless black trouser-tights (someone must have 
recently confirmed that she looked great in black). Her 
hair is bleached pale yellow and white at curly top and 
shaven sides, she sports a pinkish eye-shadow-and-lip- 
stick combo, and a long bulbous, globular metallic 
necklace winds loosely many times around her throat. 

Thick gold earrings are here, too, but they're worn by 
Dave Stewart. He's got a granddad vest dyed grey, old 
jeans, and that patented light-brown straggly mop top 
tied into a tight ponytail at the back. The wayward 
beard hasn't changed much either (someone must have 
once told him he looked good in hair). 








land and she Aberdeen, in northern England and 

Scotland respectively, but both still hang in there 
somewhere. As does a rather stagg 
honesty and confession. 

“Annie's one of those people like a pressure cooker,” 
offers Stewart. “You ring her up one day and she’s doing 
everything, then the next... .” 

“It's just something | have to deal with,” Lennox ex- 
plains. “I am a very extreme person. Obviously some- 
one that performs and writes music like that and does 
the things that | do is not going to be exactly the most 
even-keel person in the world. | have been prone to a 
great deal of very bad depression. I've suffered from a 
history of depression which | hope that as | get older, | 
‘come more and more to terms with. 

“its like an adolescent depression that you get when 
you're about 15, and it never quite leaves you. It's al- 
ways there and it's also been the source of my creativity 
as well to a great degree; at least in the sense that | 
sense this awful sort of angst and greyness about exis- 
tence, Part of the reason why I've ever written songs 
Was to deal with that, to express what was inside, which 
was just something so awful.” 

Interjects Stewart, “Annie once came to me and said, 
‘ve written this song on my own and it's called 
“Depression” and I'm going to play it!” | told her that 
it wasn’t that | didn’t think it was any good, it was just 
that I didn’t fancy going round singing it.” 

So it must say something about the current state of 
Lennox’s churning innards that the new album is a brash 
and sturdy upbeat pumper, optimistic. The grim traces 
are visible still—“Here Comes That Sinking Feeling” 
asks, “Have you ever heard the sound of disappoint- 
ment?/It pounds in your head like hammer blows/ 
and it likes to leave a scar”—but they are fiercely out- 
numbered by the assertive “Would | Lie To You?”, 
ned Soul,” “There Must Be an Angel,” and 
duet “Sisters Are Doin’ It for Them- 
on the surface apparently a feminist call to 


T heir accents have thinned since he left Sunder- 
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selves, 


arms. 

"| suppose that song's feminist in the sense that it's 
women singing about women,” shrugs Lennox, “but 
its really just a song for people in a situation like mine, 
people who now do things through their own assertion, 
through their own power, that they would never have 
been able to do before.” 

Stewart opines that if “Sisters” is released as a single, 
“4t will almost be a special event. It's a statement that’s 
never been made in a commercial pop song before.”” 
He hopes it will go some of the way to restoring the 
equilibrium upset by all those heavy-metal groups with 
their anthemlike “I'm a man! And I'm gonna rock you, 
honey!” 

“You really have to hope for that potential,” says 
Lennox. “Like there are millions of women and we're 
all in the same boat. When you go to a women's sauna, 
everyone's there with their clothes off and it’sall evened 
‘out. You see fat women and they look great because 
they're not all bulged into their clothes; you see the 
ones with bad scars from lots of childbearing; you see 
the trendies and the beautiful and tanned ones. But 
when the clothes go back on you get all those barriers 
again—and | mean women versus women. There's still 
too much competition.” 

Asa whole, Be Yourself Tonight is the logical musical 
progression of a partnership that has strengthened and 
advanced. 


hat began as a bluff of tough lyrical stance 

and Euro synth-pop derivations in their early 

Tourists days (most of it written neither by 
Lennox nor Stewart) stretched into the lighter, roomier, 
more considered and slightly psychedelic feel of 
Eurythmics, and was further upgraded by Lennox’s 
Tamla-influenced vocal conviction from Sweet Dreams 
‘onward. (Lennox had spent most weekends as a young 
girl in Aberdeen dancing to Motown, but she swears 
she didn’t know what that was until Stewart told her at 
the start of the Sweet Dreams sessions.) Stewart's pro- 
duction work—recently extended to the Ramones and 
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“I sense this awful sort of angst and 
greyness about existence. 
Part of the reason why I’ve ever 
written songs was to deal 
with that.” 


‘Tom Petty—and Lennox’s classical music leanings fur- 
ther broadened their sound, (In the early '70s, Lennox 
passed three years tooting flute at London’s Royal Acad- 
emy of music, where she felt distinctly unfulfilled: “All 
the boys were gay and all the girls thought they were 
Maria Callas.”) 

Their newfound strength crosses over to their busi- 
ness dealings, and like most bands at this stage in their 
career, it's strength through experience: a protracted 
legal battle with Logo Records, their first company, and 
later problems with their own management left them 
scarred, out of pocket, and decidedly wiser. “We'd never 
have those problems now,” vows Stewart, who once 
thought of placing an ad in the music papers, naming 
the management firm and declaring: “Young bands! 
Don't sign!” 

“Ours was a management company that | think is 
quite famous for getting a band that’s already signed to 
a label, then moving them to another label for a mas- 

ve advance by persuading this new label that they're 
just the biggest thing. They then take their cut and they're 
not interested in you anymore, 

“1 would go in there and say: ‘What's the plan? There 
must be some sort of plan if you're a group’; we didn’t 
know anything about it. So the producer they gave us 
was a guy they managed called Tom Allom. The last 
album he produced was for Judas Priest and in the Tour- 
ists we were trying to sound like the Byrds, so this guy 
didn’t understand us at all.” 

He feels the problem’s unchanging. “People who 
really love playing and writing songs aren't usually in- 
terested in business. Really, its like they play tiddledy- 
winks with you. | suppose | could completely take a 
young band to the cleaners, just on what | know. So 
these guys who study law . . .” 
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“We cover ourselves as much as we can,” adds Len- 
nox, “but you still don’t really know. We never thought 
that we'd lose out as badly as we did on the 1984 thing. 
Like we never thought that the guy who asked us to 
write the music had somebody else that he wanted to 
have the music from really and he just let us do it be- 
cause he wanted to keep Virgin [the film’s backers] 
satisfied.” 

The battle over 1984 rages still, and Eurythmics feel 
they've yet to put their full case. Start here: Bowie won't 
do the sound track because he reckons the fee sucks; 
Dominic Muldowney is commissioned and produces a 
collection of Oceanian mood music; Eurythmics are 
then also asked to write.a sound track and they hole 
themselves away in the Bahamas to produce the Annie 
Dream Concept—strange tunes of depression, oppres- 
sion, love, and loathing. 

That's all the facts you get. Opinions start with the 
theory that because the film was soaring endlessly over 
budget, something had to be found as a focal point 
around which all the monster-sized film egos could 
scratch their frazzled claws. That was the sound track. 
Virgin boss Richard Branson was horrified by the spi- 
raling costs; Lennox and Stewart now claim that they 
were called in to keep Branson happy because a) with 
the music supplied by a chart act he'd have a better 
chance of selling 1984 abroad, particularly in the United 
States where he'd so far had trouble getting investors, 
and b) that he’d have a hit album from the band on his 
own label, offsetting the budget deficit a little. 

Which Stewart and Lennox would have considered 
fair enough, if the music had at least been used when 
the film received its UK premiere last October. “The 
only way we found out it wasn’t on,” says Stewart, 
“was when our office wasn't sent any invitations to the 
screening. But they still didn’t tell us that Michael Rad- 
ford [director], Simon Perry [producer], and Richard 
Branson were arguing amongst themselves.” 

“We spoke to Perry every day, or every second day,” 
adds Lennox, “and there wasn’t one inference that they 
didn’t like what we were doing.” 

Their 1984 album is quite distinct from their sound 
track, and is one of the duo’s finest experiments. Much 
of it is an adventure in electronic soundscapes remi- 
niscent of Bowie's Low. But they don’t want to talk 
about the album. They want to talk about producer 
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Simon Perry—"' think what he underestimated was that 
he saw Annie and | as a sort of popsy thing that was 
nothing to do with serious work, What he'll regret in 
later years is that if we wanted to, we could go round 
the world telling people never to use Simon Perry.” 

In one sense Eurythmics got the final laugh. Virgin 
exercised its right of final cut and cut in Eurythmics and 
cut out a lot of Muldowney. Stewart says that he heard 
a cut of the Muldowney score on the rough film he was 
working from and he “actually thought it was taken 
from Pathe News” and that “it was on as a joke.” (He 
refers to Dominic Muldowney as “Michael” while ear- 
lier Lennox had called him “Jonathan”—a team joke, 
maybe?) 

“We just wish that we didn’t have anything to do 
with it,” Lennox regrets now, “because we didn’t need 
that. We were asked to do the music for The Company 
of Wolves and other things. 1984 just seemed like the 
perfect project at the time.” 


nnie’s marriage to German Hare Krishna devotee 

Radha Raman 16 months ago had earlier caused 

almost as much of a hullabaloo. It got eight out 
of ten on the hoo-ha gauge even though the identity of 
her husband was revealed only some days after the 
news that she was married at all, presumably to soften 
the media blow-out. The real shocker was that they'd 
known each other but three weeks. 

“My reaction was half shock,” says Stewart, “and 
half that | was kind of pleased to think that she'd met 
somebody who would put everything on an even course. 
Before that, Annie’s graph was like this . . .” (makes 
violent up-and-down movement with a fork dripping 


baked-bean sauce). 

So how's it all going now? “Ah... ah... not too 
well right now,” whispers Lennox. Understatement of 
the year, that one. News of their proceeding divorce 
filtered through two days later. “It’s a little tricky for me 
to discuss it because it’s a very personal issue. | would 
say that I'm very good friends with him, and I just hope 
that we'll continue to be. But sometimes people just 
develop at different rates, and that’s what happened 
with us—I think we've just gone in slightly different 
directions. 

Had her views regarding Krishna changed during the 
last year? “At the beginning | didn’t really know any- 
thing about the movement—most people don’t, and it's 
just a strange, fascinating cult. | didn’t see them as re- 
ligious nuts, because I've read enough about spirituality 
to know that there’s more to it than that. But | didn’t 
marry a Hare Krishna, | married a person. That's the 
thing that really distresses me about the media and how 
it always has to stress something. | mean, if I'd married 
a Roman Catholic . . . | know of course that visually it 
looks different, but on the other hand, so what? In the 
media they had me going all weird and funny, and I'm 
just the same as | ever was.” 

Lennox smiles, perhaps slightly alarmed at her own 
candor, “Well, | have to be honest really—there’s no 
point in hiding anything.” But she detests misquotes 
and misleading headlines, she stresses, recalling such 
wonders as the Scattish Daily Record’s "Kookie Annie, 
the Mad Queen of Pop.” 

“The best one was Annie on the front page of the 
National Enquirer,” says Stewart. “The headline was 
‘Annie’s Bizarre Sex Life,’ and in fact it was about An- 








nie’s marriage to Radha and about how nice and peace- 
ful it was. It was absolutely not about sex.” 

“| think it was actually about how | wasn’t getting 
any,” offers Lennox, 


he all-round philosophical optimism is beginning 

to get depressing. “Strife and learning go hand- 
-hand,” chirps Stewart. “You’ve just got to turn 
those chaotic things to your advantage,” echoes Annie. 

She jokes that her upcoming cameo role in Revolu- 
tion, Hugh Hudson‘s vision of the War of Independence 
that stars Al Pacino and Nastassja Kinski, may yet hold 
further controversy. She plays Liberty, “a kind of sym- 
bolic character,” she winks. "I’m so excited—| just saw 
some photographs of the wharf-side at King's Lynn [an 
East England coastal resort], which they've turned into 
an eighteenth-century New York. The streets are thick 
with mud; it’s quite extraordinary!” 

Its the first film offer she's accepted. “I've had dif- 
ferent sorts of things offered all the time. But they al- 
ways seem to be silly rock singers getting screwed up. 
And | certainly don't want to do those.” ® 





“I can see things more clearly now. 
And I’m not afraid as | was; | 
was very anxiety-ridden.” 
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he first time Al Yankovic hears Dr. Demento, it's 

a Lugosi finding Boris Karloff. The doctor 
1as been practicing weirdness for many 

the host of a bizarre 160-station syndicated radio show, 


and if there's a ridiculous, an obscene, an off-beat 
cording somewhere, it’s in the doctor's files. Demento 
has the formula for weirdness, but Yankovic, who has 
already dubbed himself “Weird Al” since his dorm days 
at Cal. Poly Tech, thinks he has son imself. 

So, using third-rate equipment and the cheapest cas 
settes he can find, Al keeps taping his original material 
and submitting it to the Doctor. Not one note is played 
for a coupla y Al calls and requests his own stuff 
but it’s no go, So Al ps going back to his “studio’ 

a men’s room at Cal Poly, where he is an archil 
student, because 
for his expe 
Finally, Al receives a note from Demento, “I think 
you have potential,” it says, “but only 39-cent people 
39-cent cassettes.” Al goes back to the lavatory to 
more metaphors. He cuts down on lunch, buys 
better cassettes, and juggies his syntax for another 
Then—Eureka!—he finds the missing ingredients. He 
cords a wicked parody of The Knack’s “My Sharona, 
which he calls, “My Bologna.” Not only does Dr. De- 
nto play it and play it, but other disc jockeys around 
country tape it and play it and play it. Al records 
the number for Capitol Records, but by the time it’s, 
released, it’s played out 

But Al’s on a roll. The following year he writes “An 
other One Bites the Dust” and finally the two weird 
‘ones meet professionally. Al performs the song on De- 
mento’s show and it becomes the most requested num- 
ber on the Doctor's showcase in its ten-year history. A 
year later they're doing one-nighters as a team when- 
ever D can get away from his radio network. So Al's 
not a 39-cent comic anymore. 
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couple of Yankovics. If you play straight for 

“Weird Al’ Yankovic, he'll put you on and can 
be as weird as you want him to be. If you get serious, 
you find you're dealing with Alfred Matthew Yankovic, 
his alter ego, a rational, lucid young man who though 
well on his way to his first million, can recall with an- 
guish that only a few years ago he was down to his last 
five bucks. 

Weird Al's craziness has won him a Grammy for the 
best comedy.album, the Cashbox pop album award 
cover Eddie Murphy, Richard Pryor, and Rodney Dan- 
gerfield, plus a cache of other trophies as he stays high 
on the charts in the U.S., Canada, England, Japan, and 
Australia. 

Yankovic had quickly planted himself in the Ameri- 
can pop consciousness right after his success on the 
Dr. Demento show. He followed his satire of “My Shar- 
‘ona with a parody of “Mickey” called “Ricky,” a riff 
on the | Love Lucy show, and “I Love Rocky Road,” a 
takeoff on Joan Jet's “I Love Rock and Roll.” Then 
came “Eat It,” the parody of Michael Jackson's “Beat 
It,” which took all the marbles. 

While I'm sitting in my pad on the edge of Beverly 
Hills waiting for Al to show up, | run off the video 
cassette of two songs from In 3-D, the mother lode of 
his goods up until now, a fresh, clever collection of 
satirical put-ons that has kids all over the world doing 
parodies on everything from their teacher to their dog. 
On the tape Al is hopping around like an agitated fla- 
mingo, arms flapping, long legs flying as he converts 
Michael Jackson's “Beat It” into hilarious satire. | try to 
get a bead on what he really looks like, but his rubber- 
faced grimaces make that impossible. 

‘A few. minutes later Yankovic shows up. He’s a 
smooth-shaven, gangling guy with a friendly face and 
serenity in his ascetic features. If | don’t know better, | 
would peg him as a scoutmaster picking up the kids 
the Sunday hike, except for one thing—the Hawaii 
shirt he is wearing. It would have turned Tom Selleck’s 
stomach. It’s a vomity yellow-green. These sartorial as- 
saults, | find out, are part of Al's wardrobe. 

“Al, you keep popping up on every video show on 
the tube, the money is rolling in, and you're up to your 
ass in awards,” | say, and read off a list of his trophies. 
Isee his eyebrows go up. “Did | leave something out?” 
lask. 

“Yes,” he says, “the American Video award. | won 
for best male performance for ‘Eat It’ and | beat out 
Springsteen, Don Henley, and George Michael.” He 
gives a nervous little laugh as though he is overstepping, 
the bounds of modesty. “But it was a surprise to every- 
body, most of all, me.” 

“How does it feel now that you're a star, with all that 
dough in the bank? Don’t you have the urge to go out 
and buy all the things you couldn't afford before?” 

“|, don’t want to go real crazy,” he says. “I just want 
to have enough money in the bank not to worry about 
anything, and if | don’t have to go back to my first job, 
working ina mail room, I'll be happy as long as | live. 
What I'm doing now has always been a hobby of mine 
and to make a living out of it is incredible. I'm doing 
things | never dreamed I'd be doing and it's nice to know 
that if | manage my money right, | won't ever have to 
get a real job again.” 

"Are you worried about having to top yourself? ‘Eat 
It’ is a big one to follow.” 

“Its a little too early to tell. You know, my new al- 
bum, Dare to Be Stupid, just came out and we're doing 
three cuts for video. The one with the most potential is 
Called “Like a Surgeon.’ 

“What does Madonna think about it?” 

Mt was her idea. | didn’t even know Madonna. I was 
flattered. She suggested it to a friend of mine. The title 
is hers, too.” 

"Have you had a problem getting big stars to let you 
fiddle with their lyric: 


Az: months ago | spent a quiet afternoon with a 














“We've had some turn-downs, but since Michael gave 
Us permission to do ‘Eat It’ | think it's made things easier.” 

Al's latent talents surfaced on this one, which turned 
‘out to be a double-edged parody. Not only did he sat- 
irize “Beat It” but he brilliantly parodied the nimble 
one’s dance moves on the video, 

“Where did you learn to dance?” | ask him. 

“\ can’t dance,” he says. “I never even danced at the 
school proms. But we thought it would be funnier for 
a guy who couldn’t dance to imitate a great dancer like 
Michael.” 

“How did you hit on ‘Eat It’?” 

“My manager, Jay; my producer, Robert K. Weiss 
(The Blues Brothers, Kentucky Fried Movie); and | were 
sitting around Jay’s living room and we just kept saying, 
“Wouldn't it be funny if. . .’ Before we knew it we had 
the whole thing written. 

“For the video we recreated the sets and choreog- 
raphy in a warehouse, and we were fortunate to have 
excellent set and costume people. We had a videotape 
and monitor on stage and we'd freeze a scene from 
“Beat It’ and the set people would duplicate it.” 

Not every parody Yankovic has wanted to do has 
panned out. “What we do is send the star a verse or 
two of the song to see if they have a sense of humor. If 
not, we drop the project.” Among the thin-skinned ones 
who have declined the honor is ex-Beatle George Har- 
rison. 

“What did Michael think of your interpretation?” 

“He must have liked the idea or he wouldn't have 
given us permission. | didn’t know Michael. We ap- 
plied to his organization. He’s got a long chain of com- 
mand, but Michael has the last word and it finally had 
to come to him. | was delighted to find that he had a 
sense of humor.’ 

“What's the signal that a song has parody potential?” 

Al rubs his ample chin and makes a face. “Every once 
ina while there’s a song with a monster hook,” he says, 
“at least for me, and if feel the beat is right, that’s the 
signal.” 

For instance? | ask. “How did you come up with a 
Cuban bandleader and his scatter-brained wife out of 
Tony Basil’s “Mickey?” 

Punctuating his answer with a few chuckles, he says, 
“When | was a kid | always wanted to grow up to be a 
‘Cuban bandleader,” and from the look in his eye | know 
we're back in Weirdness Valley. 

“Want to try for another motive?” | ask. 

There's a long pause. His face is dead-pan and now 
he's Alfred Matthew Yankovic. “When | first heard 
‘Mickey’ | thought it was a definite contender and as | 
saw it zooming up the charts, | thought of all the things 
I could do. Then it clicked. I’ve been an I Love Lucy 
fan since | was a kid and it seems like I’ve been watch- 
ing the reruns all of my life. | saw Ricky and Lucy Ri- 
cardo doing all their crazy things to. the‘ beat of 
‘Mickey.’ ” 

The weird one quit his job in the mail room the week 
“Ricky” hit the Billboard charts with its throbbing beat. 





So now a lot of ears are tuned to see if Al can keep 
up this mad pace. Satire and parody are tricky literary 
genres and the form is older than the written word. 
When it's not good, it's awful, but when it’s on the 
mark, it crackles and not many performers have mas- 
tered the art. 

Al holds a degree in architecture from California 
Polytechnic University, where he first hung the “Weird 
AI” title on himself while doing a campus radio show, 
but he had been dabbling in satire and parody for five 
years before he got into high school. His inspirations 
in the ‘50s were genuine parodists such as Spike Jones, 
Tom Lehrer, and the late Allan Sherman. He was also 
a big fan of Mad magazine, hit movies and popular TV 
shows. By the time he was 12 he began to see humor 
in the foibles of American lifestyles and then Dr. De- 
mento came into his life. 














Through Demento Al not only got exposure, but a 
manager, too—Jay Levey. And through Levey he got 
the Breaks, the first a contract with Rock and Roll Rec- 
ords. Despite the success of his early singles, record 
companies weren't beating a path to sign Al up. The 
geniuses felt that he was a flash in the pan who couldn't 
maintain the pace, a one-joke guy. But Tad Dowd, the 
president of Rock and Roll Records, saw him differ- 
ently 

“A fellow named Jake Hooker, who is not only a 
successful talent manager, but wrote ‘| Love Rock ‘n’ 
Roll,’ got a call from Jay Levey, asking permission to do 
a parody of the song which they called ‘I Love Rocky 
Road.” 

“Hooker was so impressed with Yankovic,” said 
Dowd, “that he brought him to one of his clients, Rick 
Derringer, a legend in rock 'n’ roll. Derringer is not 
only a helluva guitar player, but he’s a great producer. 
They got together and recorded enough tracks for an 
album, and Hooker brought the package to me. | was 
excited about it because it’s not often that you hear 
something really fresh in rock." 


na Sunday morning | call Al and tell him | have 

a reservation at Matteo's, an L.A. restaurant. 

Sunday night is the night at Matteo’s for the 
weekly gathering of Hollywood types—stars, writers, 
producers. | want to see how Weird Al fares in the big, 
leagues. 

“Wear a jacket, Al,” | tell him. “Anything to cover 
up one of those shirts.’” 

“don’t own a jacket,” he says, “I don't own a suit.” 

When he picks me up that evening he is carrying 
something dark blue under his arm that he unfolds and 
holds up. “How about this,” he says. “It’s a jacket. | 
got it at a second-hand store for ten bucks.” He puts it 
on and it doesn’t look bad. 

Now we go out to the car and | head for the shiny 
BMW sitting out front, but he steers me down the street 
to a '78 Toyota Corolla. We take off in a concert of 
strange little noises and when we go over 35 miles an 
hour it sounds like a group of Lilliputian bongo players 
playing a gig under the hood. Conversation is almost 
impossible. 

Since he’s been putting me on, | figure | ought to 
return the compliment. When we stop for a red light | 
say, “How does a big rock star like you ride around in 
a junk wagon like this, especially in Hollywood?” 

“Because 'm cheap,” he yells. The light changes, 
we take off, and the bongo players are at it again. 

Matteo’s Restaurant, on the edge of Westwood, is 
jumping. Sinatra is sitting in the back. There’s Milton 
Berle, Sammy Davis, several movie producers. We first 
go to the crowded bar and I'm watching for a reaction, 
There are a few intellectual nods from some of the 
younger people and that's it, but this is no barometer. 
Asking for an autograph at Matteo’s is considered 
gauche. Al is enjoying the scene. For him it’s the other 
side of show business and | can see he doesn’t feel like 
a star in this setting, 

“Ihave to give Tad Dowd the credit for where | am,” 
Al is saying after we sit down at a choice table. “He 
took a gamble cn me when the others wouldn't.” 

Maybe it was the accordion, Al. As a kid, Al studied 
the accordion and got nowhere. 

“| always wanted to be a rock musician,” he says, 
then I see that weird look in his eye again as he says, 
“My parents chose the accordion because they were 
convinced it would revolutionize rock.” It is of no mi- 
nor coincidence that his parents are of Yugoslavian lin 
eage and it so happens that Frankie Yankovic (no rela- 
tion), known as the polka king and one of the best 
accordionists in the country, also happens to be a Yu- 
goslav. A little chauvinism here. 

But Al is trying to paint a picture. “I got so bored 
playing overtures,” he says, “that | started teaching my- 
self rock songs and that’s how it all began. 

“When other kids my age were listening to Rod Stew- 
art and the Eagles, | was listening to the Demento show 
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and he'd be playing all these great comedic artists from 
the past that don’t get played. Every Sunday night I'd 
tune in and | just thought this was my kind of music, 
this is what | wanted to do. So I picked up my accor- 
dion, which had been mainly used to play polkas, over- 
tures, and ballads, and started noodling around with it 
and came up with some pretty strange stuff. | started 
writing love songs about my car, about the food in the 
school cafeteria, doing some ridiculous tunes to amuse 
myself, my friends. | wrote one song about leisure suits, 
I wrote a song about a guy who never took showers.” 

“How about your love life?” | ask. “You're a rich rock 
star and you're not a bad-looking guy when you aren't 
mugging. Are the girls breaking down the door?” 

“One of songs on the new album is my first attempt 
ata ‘love song,’ The chorus is: ‘I'd rather spend eternity 
eating shards of broken glass/Than spend one more 
minute with you!” 

“A lot of my humor is a tribute to the mundane, those 
things that people don't pay any honor to. It’s a tribute 
to Americana. There are four parodies on the new al- 
bum. ‘Like a Surgeon’: 


I finally made it through med school 
Somehow | made it through 

i'm just an intern, | still make 

A mistake or two 


Iwas last... in my class 
Barely passed . . . at the institute 
Now I'm tryin’ to avoid 

Yeah, I'm tryin’ to avoid 

A malpractice suit 


Hey, like a surgeon 

Cuttin’ for the very first time 
a surgeon 

Organ transplants are my line. 





Al laughs like a demented kid. “Another pretty silly 
idea,” he says, “but it was fun, Then there's ‘Gils Just 
Wanna Have Lunch.’ 





“Then there's a song | actually wrote in college. It 
took me five years to get permission. It’s a parody of 
“Lola” called “Yoda,” the Star Wars character. We ap- 
proached Ray Davies, we've been approaching him 
every year and a half, two years before each album 
comes out and he's always been a little skeptical, alittle 
afraid because “Lola” was a very personal song for him. 
Just out of the blue he decided this time to let us do it. 
Then we got George Lucas's permission. The last song 
is ‘I Want a New Duck.’ ” 

“What?” 
uack, quack,” he says. “It’s a take on ‘I Want a 
New Drug.’ ” 





I want a new duck 
One that won't try to bite 

(One that won't chew a hole in my socks 
One that won't quack all night.” 


Quack, quack. 


n the drive back we stop off at one of Yanko- 

vic’s haunts on La Cienega Boulevard, The 

clientele is several decades younger than the 
Serutan set at Matteo's. All eyes are on Al as he saunters 
toa table. The adorable little waitress lingers as she 
takes our order. Two cute girls stop by on their way out. 
“just had to shake your hand, Al,” one of them says 
coyly. 

Al's eyebrows are moving up and down and his eyes 
are telling me, ''See, I really am a star.” He even picks 
up the check. On the drive home, | give him one more 
needle, “Al,” | say, “you can’t keep riding around Hol- 
lywood in this jalopy. You're a star, for God's sake.” 

Just before we go to press, | call Al from New York 
to check out a few things. His answering machine is on 
but it doesn’t answer with words, just laughs and titters. 
He calls me back that evening and now | hear the laughs 
and titters live. 

“(thought | ought to tell you,” he says. “I just bought 
anew Mazda.” @ 





It's hard to see what's happening 
in the record groove when you 
use a record cleaning fluid. You 
can't tell what's left behind by the 
fluid, though it's a vital factor in the 
protection of your records. 

So we placed a drop of the 
leading fluid on a mirror, anda 
drop of AT613 TechniClean Solu- 
tion beside it. And let both drops 
dry. You can see for yourself what 

happened. 
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to your record cleaner! 


THE LEADING TechniClean . 
SOLUTION 








Clearly visible residue on their —_ Unlike the leading brand, our sys- 
side, almost nothing to see on tem reduces static as it cleans. Let 
ours. The Audio-Technica Techni- __ the full power of the TechniClean 
Clean Solution makes short work of System care for your records today. 
fingerprints and oily, waxy debris 
and dirt. Leaving /ess than half the 
dry weight residue of the leading 
fluid. That's clean! 

Our TechniClean Solution works 
with any good record cleaning 
pad. But it works best as part of 
the complete TechniClean System 





Model AT6015 TechniClean $22.95 


. 
‘technica. 1221 Commerce Drive, Stow, Ohio 44224 


Hear a rumbling 
from Manhattan's 
Lower East Side? 
That's Sonic Youth's 
squall of the wild. 


Article by Byron Coley 
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he street is filled with broken Malta 
| bottles. The building's doorway is 
decorated with a cross drawn with 
what appears to be cat shit. Somewhere 
nearby a tire is burning, Three long flights 
of stairs above this, Thurston Moore, the 
master of all he surveys, lies sprawled 
across a daybed. Looking like a sallow 
and distended version of Jay “The Men- 
ace” North, Moore lolls his head over the 
edge of the mattress and touches the 
apartment wall with his feet. A few inches 
away from these monstrous appendages 
there's a poster calling for the swift re- 
lease of Charles Manson. 

Thurston plays guitar and sings with 
New York's Sonic Youth. Although he 
denies it, he is also Sonic Youth's leader. 
He shares the apartment with his wife, 
Kim Gordon, who is Sonic Youth's bass 
player. They have a dog named Tex, a 
cat named Squeaky, and one of the most 
brutally powerful bands in the free world, 

Through four years of steady-if-mer- 
curial live performances and a half-dozen 
records released on European and Amer- 
ican independent labels, Sonic Youth has 


evolved into a unit capable of generating 
alarger, more noisesome riff than anyone 
since the John Cale-era Velvets. In an 
interview two years ago, Thurston stated 
that his intention in starting Sonic Youth 
was to combine the bone-splitting inten- 
sity of Throbbing Gristle (Britain’s sem- 
inal and monolithic un-punk squall mas- 
ters) and the reckless energy of Black Flag. 
(America’s dukes of the hard-noise arena), 
If Sonic Youth has missed this target, it's 
only by inches. 

Thurston's and Kim's string hammer- 
ing, in concord with that of guitarist Lee 
Ranaldo, all laid over the cleaved-meat 
percussing of Bob Bert (recently replaced 
by former Crucifuck Steve Shelley), can 
whip up a din that sends neophytes 
scampering into corners whilst its devo- 
tees writhe to the snake-oiled Discordian 
mojo. Alternately, the band's instrumen- 
tal elements can roll themselves out like 
a deep-pile steel-wool carpet above 
which the vocals float and dart as if they 
‘were orgone pixies sprung from the mane 
of Wilhelm Reich. Their most recent re- 
cording, Bad Moon Rising (released in 


this country by Long Island's petite 
Homestead Records), is handily available 
evidence of Sonic Youth's binary nature. 

Recorded for something less than 4,000 
borrowed dollars, Bad Moon Rising was 
named after the CCR hit (“John Fogerty 
is my life's blood,” sayeth Moore) and 
offers an aural portrait of the band that is 
less singlemindedly violent than its im- 
mediate precursors. The ker-unch of gui- 
tars-as-battling-bulldozers is certainly the 
sound around which the record coils, but 
the strings’ scraping roar keeps away from 
upper tonal registers. Consequently, the 
vocals assume a higher profile than they 
have in the past, and the vocalists treat 
their throats with more respect than they 
grant their instruments. The pacing of the 
songs is also a bit less jarring here than 
on previous efforts. In fact, one of the 
tunes, “! Love Her All the Time,” has such 
a (comparatively) languid air that I'm 
tempted to describe it as pastoral. That 
description is relative, however, and the 
album's primary lyrical outlook is about 
as pleasant and simple as an ax blow to 
the face. And, as if to blot out any pos- 





sible reading of the LP as a signpost 
pointing toward a cheery ’n’ bright Sonic 
Youth to come, the albums capstone, 
“Death Valley “69,” is a creepy-crawl 
through Spahn Ranch with guest howls 
by the Love Kitten of the Hate Genera- 
tion—Lydia Lunch. 

Ina lot of ways it seems that Sonic Youth 
is hell-bent on defying listeners’ attempts 
to prophesy its stylistic direction. By 
waving my right hand before his face, | 
catch Thurston's attention and ask him if 
this is the case. 

“Well, actually, the direction of our 
material is more or less dictated by our 
instruments,” he forthrightly replies. 
“After we got back from Europe the last 
time, we decided we were tired of doing 
the old set, so we took all the strings off 
the guitars, threw them around a little bit, 
put some new strings on them, and ham- 
mered them a little so that we had to write 
all new songs. The tuning on the guitars 
once we got through with them was so 
different that we killed our old songs. 

“When we wrote a new batch of songs, 
they turned out to be more subtle. They 








were a little more laid back physically 
more cerebral.” 

During its, uh, “less cerebral” phase, 
Sonic Youth was noted for having a live 
presentation so aggressive that the only 
fit comparison is to the most wildly auto- 
destructive moments of Iggy's last tour 
with the Stooges. Thurston and Lee would 
work themselves into a frenzy, attacking 
their guitars and Bob’s drums with bot- 
tles, screwdrivers, microphone stands, or 
whatever else was handy, then hoisting 
their guitars by the strings and piledriving 
them into the stage while the amps 
erupted in feedback and precious bodily 
fluids flowed like cheap wine. But while 
this may’ve been real damn pleasing to 
the Romans amongst us, others were less 
happy with it (a notable member of this 
contingent was Kim, who was mighty 
tired of getting hit by flying wood and 
metal), and indeed, it doesn’t seem like 
this sort of m.o. is the best way to assure 
longevity. 

The height (or depth) of Sonic Youth’s 
most vicious period occurred during a 
tour of the South that Thurston personally 
had set up. Together with another Man- 
hattan-based quartet, the Swans, Sonic 
Youth played to small crowds “who'd 
heard that we were ‘a couple of hardcore 
punk bands from New York,”” Thurston 
says with a smile. “And if that was what 
they wanted . . . Well, we weren't going 
to go out there and play straight hard- 
core, but we did it in our own style. We 
got into a totally physical thing. We'd just 
be on stage beating the fuck out of our- 
selves. It was like—YEAH!” 

Thurston remembers the band’s last 
date on its second swing through Europe 
as the swan song of this open-up-and- 
bleed policy. “We had one gig set up in 
London,” he recalls, a real touch of ex- 
citement entering his voice. “And we got 
there and we were just totally nutzoid at 
this point. We'd just finished a tour where 
every show was just me and Lee running 
through the audience climbing on peo- 
ple’s shoulders and having Lee play his 
guitar on other people's teeth. 

“Lee and | are born show-offs, and 
once we were there in front of people 
we'd never see again who didn’t know 
English, we just let loose. We felt like, 
‘Let's take a dump and smear it on their 
eyeballs.’ 

“So we just had this one show in Lon- 
don, and at the last minute they really 
screwed us about getting a soundcheck 
and when our starting time was going to 
be and everything else, We'd spent a ton 
‘of money renting incredible equipment 
for the show and had gotten in touch with 
all these press people, and it looked like 
Wwe were gonna get completely reamed 
So .... we figured we'd go out and at 
least play a set, but once we went out 
there, weird things started to happen, 

“Lee had turned his amp all the way 
up to 10 and was going crazy on it; then 
Kim’s bass string broke on the first song, 
which never happens; Bob's cymbals 
wouldn’t stand up; my guitar was cutting 
in and out—it was just horrible. We'd all 
looked at each other backstage when we 
first got there like—This is it! This is 
fuckin’ London!’ And we were horrible, 
so we just freaked out. 

“We started playing ‘Kill Your Idols’ 











[Sonic Youth's ode to Village Voice critic 
Robert Christgau} really fast. | got out 
some of the other guitars and started us- 
ing them to smash these bottles, and glass 
was flying into the audience, This bounc- 
er tried to stop us, so | picked up a mon- 
itor and threw it at him. The audience 
was screaming and pounding the stage. 
Lee was wigging out completely, and he 
blew up this Mesa Boogie amp that costs 
thousands of dollars—smoke started 
pouring out of it. Then the curtains started 
closing and we were trying to keep them 
‘open and smashing everything we could 
get our hands on, and it was just great.” 

Interestingly, Sonic Youth, although 
third-billed for the evening in question, 
received the lion’s share of the good press 
for the gig when reviews started coming 
‘out in the English press. But Thurston 
reckoned that this was “mostly because 
the other bands were so lame,” and 
‘enough was—at least for the moment— 
enough. The more sedate material that 
comprises Bad Moon Rising was com- 
posed shortly thereafter. 

Even with this new, more accessible 
set, though, it’s unlikely that Sonic Youth 
will achieve enormous popularity in the 
States. They may already be a major at- 
traction in some European cities, such as 
Berlin (where they're “treated like the 
Monkees,” according to Thurston), but 
their sound has too much barbed wire in 
itfor digestion by America’s all-important 
radio stations. Similarly, their chances for 
placing a video on MTV seem nil, and 
they've even collected some powerful 
detractors in the media. Foremost among 
these is Christgau, with whom Thurston 
waged a personal letter-battle regarding 
the Voice’s treatment of New York bands 
in general and Sonic Youth in particular. 

When asked if he’s afraid this means 
that he'll never get a chance to teach the 
world to sing, Moore looks thoughtful for 
a moment. 

“Maybe, but | always felt more like 
teaching the world to singe, anyway,” he 
replies. 

(On the corner lies a tire. Smoldering. 
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shirt, takes off the straw hat covering his short nappy 

hair, and collapses into a chair in the dressing room 
at the Beverly Theatre in Los Angeles. Even when he is 
relaxed, there is something inside him that remains ag- 
itated, nervous, always on the prowl. While a tape of 
hiss latest dub (instrumental) poetry album plays on a 
small portable stereo nearby, Johnson closes his eyes, 
concentrating intensely as he tries to explain why he is 
fed up with the music business. 

“I'm really tired of the business,” he says. “The whole 
structure of the business, how it runs, turns me off.” 

The extravagant reception he had just received on- 
stage doesn’t seem to have shaken this feeling. 

“That's it,” he says, his voice edgy and restless. 
“You've just seen my last performance in the States. | 
won't play here again. I’ve had it. | didn’t set out to 
become a recording artist and professional reggae en- 
tertainer. The whole thing happened and I found myself 
being swept along. But | want to get out now.” 

Outside the dressing room, Dennis “Blackbeard” 
Bovell, Johnson’s longtime collaborator, multi-instru- 
mentalist, and producer, is packing up his instruments. 

“Nonsense,” he says when I tell him what Johnson’s 
said about retiring, “Linton’s always saying that when- 
ever he gets tired of being on the road.” 

I poke my head back into Johnson’s dressing room 
to tell him that Bovell says he’s just road-weary and 
after a rest he'll come back again stronger than ever, 
and for a moment Linton keeps on gathering up his 
papers and packing them away as if he didn’t hear me. 
He zips his clothing bag and sits down again. 

“No, man, I'm serious. I've taken dub poetry as far 
as it can go. Other voices have emerged and are de- 
veloping it.” 


Lee Kwesi Johnson slowly unbuttons his white 








For the past 10 years, Johnson has been the father of 
dub poetry. Among the voices that have emerged are 





the iconoclastic Mutabaruka, ex-prisoner Oku On- 
uora, dub-ranter Benjamin Zephaniah, and the late Mi- 
chael Smith. This pantheon of rebels has been at the 
center of political storms in Jamaica. Smith in particular 
has come to symbolize the dub poets’ power and pol- 
iticians’ fear of their potential for arousing rebellion. 
‘Two years ago, two hours after a political confrontation 
with Jamaica's minister of education, Smith was stoned 
to death in Kingston by a political gang. 

Does the government's reaction to these political 
poets prove that the pen is mightier than the sword? 

“Certainly,” says Johnson, grinning, then he adds, 
“not.” A broad smile creases his fine-boned features, 
and he lets out a warm, rolling wave of laughter. “It’s 
not, no. There are times when it can be, but in general 
it’s not. Governments have always had trouble with 
poets and locked us up, because poets represent the 
truth. And governments are afraid of the truth. The 
truth is always a weapon. But mightier than the sword? 
No.” 

‘Anyone familiar with the work and accomplishments 
of this mild-mannered and self-effacing young man of 
33 would scoff at those words. LKI's poems have spear- 
headed battles that have helped win the re2ase from 
prison of several unjustly sentenced people. He is Gil 
Scott-Heron with a reggae beat, Malcolm X with a band. 
He has brought his message to tiny community get- 
togethers and halls of 10,000. His words leave no doubt 
as to where he stands. On the title track of his 1984 
album, Making History, he laments gleefully: “It was 
de event of de year/and | wish | had been dere/when 
we run riot all over Brixton/and dem mash up plenty 
police van/. . . mek de ruler unnerstan/that we nah take 
nuh more of dem oppression.” 

Darcus Howe, Johnson's co-worker on London's rev- 
olutionary vanguard magazine, Race Today, and one of 
those sprung from prison through LK\'s efforts, credits 
him with uniting many different factions of blacks in 





“Governments have always had 
trouble with poets and 
locked us up, because poets 
represent the truth.” 


England, Internationally, Johnson's unique blend of pol- 
itics, poetry, and powerhouse reggae riddims has 
brought him fame. “Reggae has always been the only 
vehicle in the modem era through which people could 
express themselves politically, independent of the po- 
litical party process. In Jamaica, people would express 
political protest in folk songs they made up. When the 
recording industry started, that whole tradition contin- 
ued. At times, political party leaders will try to exploit 
that, as they did with Delroy Wilson’s ‘Better Must 
Come,’ which was co-opted as a political party slogan, 
Also, from time to time certain reggae artists have lent 
their services to politicians. They all used to do it, not 
just Marley. A whole set of them. That's how it is; that’s 
how it’s always been.” 








The radicalization of Linton Kwesi Johnson began when 
he left Jamaica at the age of 10. “The day-to-day ex- 
periences from the very time I reached England in 1963 
radicalized me. | was going to school and living in so- 
ciety and experiencing racism. | saw what was hap- 
pening on the streets. | heard grownups talking about 
the situation. | got involved in the Black Panther Move- 
ment, First | joined the Youth League, and | discovered 
black literature. W.E.B. DuBois’ Souls of Black Folk was 
the catalyst. Aiter | read that book | wanted to write.” 

Eventually, Johnson received an honors degree in so- 
Ciology from the University of London. “The degree is 
worthless, the experience wasn't, because what | got 
out of that was the discipline of being able to go to a 
body of knowledge and make sense of it, But sociology 
is so much abstraction. | unlearned it as soon as | left; 
it's so airy-fairy.” 

Johnson's first book of poetry, Voices of the Living 
and the Dead, was published in 1974. His second, Dread 
Beat and Blood, appeared the following year, and a 
third, Inglan Is a Bitch, in 1980. During the mid-’70s, 
his studies, writing, and activism began to be combined 
with music. “I used to write and recite my poetry on 
my own. Then | got together with some Rasta drum- 
mers, called Rasta Love, and we would go around doing 
poetry with percussion instruments. And from time to 
time there might be a bass guitar or a saxophone player. 
At one time | was doing copywriting for Virgin Rec- 
ords—ads for them, biographies of the artists, sleeve 
notes, and that kind of thing—and | had the opportunity 
to make a record, And thai’s how this whole thing be- 
gan. ‘Dread Beat and Blood’ was one of the first poems 
Vwrote when | began to try and write in the Jamaican 
vernacular and was beginning ta hear a reggae bass line 
when | was writing, That marks the start of my reggae 
poetry period.” 

[first met Johnson a couple years ago in London. He 
was surprisingly slight physically, compared with the 
powerful presence his deep, expressionistic voice pro- 
jects on his recordings. In person, he’s a black Clark 
Kent. We spoke at length about how he weds the spo- 
ken word to skin-tight instrumental backings. He ad- 
mitted that he composed all the music on his albums, 

“mean, | don't write music, but I begin with a bass 
line. You know the bass line in reggae gives you the 
melody. It is not simply a rhythm instrument; it's a me- 
lodic instrument. So when I'm writing my poems | al- 
ways have a bass line going in the back of my head. 
Its simply a matter of bringing out the line itself and 
working it. | communicate the bass to the rest of the 
musicians. Then Ido the drum. And then I decide what 
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kind of beat | want—a one-drop or a steppers or what— 
and | am listening in my head. | hear what the organ is 
doing and what the piano is doing and then later on | 
decide whether or not I'm gonna have some brass. | 
might have a guitar solo here or not. Then, during the 
actual process of recording, the musicians make their 
‘own suggestions.” 

The result is a quartet of albums that have gotten 
progressively more accomplished and sophisticated over 
the past eight years. So why, now that he has found in 
the Dub Band the perfect partners, is Johnson giving it 
all up? “I think it’s time for me to concentrate on other 
things. | don’t say | won't make any more records, but 
we're doing some shows in Germany, and then we're 
going to be doing some shows in Scandinavia. That is 
going to be the end of my touring. We might do a one- 
off thing, or go somewhere we've never been before. 
Its always a challenge to try to win over a new audi 
ence. Apart from that, | don't think ('ll be touring and 
all that again. Tired of that. Last night you saw one of 
Linton Kwesi Johnsor’s last performances in America.” 








The machine of Johnson’s political mind never stops. 
Our conversation is taking place on the Sunday Presi- 
dent Reagan is visiting a Nazi cemetery in Bitburg, Ger- 
many, “It’s really ironic to think that while they're mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the defeat of fascism in 
Europe, those very countries, America included, are 
promoting fascism somewhere else in the world. 
Namely, in South Africa. And in Latin America, too. 

“In Britain, the political parties, like the Conserva- 
tive, cater to extreme right-wing fascist groups, people 
who support the National Front or the British Move- 
ment. Fascism is alive and thriving throughout the so- 
called civilized world. Is on the rise in France. For 
example, in 1984, at least 52 Arab youths, North Af 
ricans, were murdered by racists and fascists in France. 
I think the murderers’ conviction rate is less than 20 
percent. So it’s there in France, it’s there in Africa, As 
C.L.R. James, the Marxist historian, puts it: There's two. 
ways we're heading right now. We're either heading, 
for socialism or we're heading for barbarism. That's the 
only choice.” 

To advance his revolutionary ideals, Johnson pub- 
lishes Race Today. “We're a weapon to inform people 
about what is taking place and to mobilize forces, na- 
tionally and internationally, around struggles we're 
volved in, There have been positive changes in Britain. 

















We have been able to build and sustain an independent 
black political movement. We've been able to build 
and sustain lasting cultural institutions. We have a vi- 
brant black theater movement in Britain now. British 
reggae music has come into its own. In every single 
area of social life, we have made advances. But since 
the riots of “81, the government has nurtured the de- 
velopment of a black middle class that could act as a 
buffer between them and the rest of the blacks.” 

‘Two years ago Johnson wote one of his most contro- 
versial poem/songs, “Di Black Petty Booshwah,” which 
attacks this class with excoriating tone and deadly lan- 
guage. “Some of them are educated, some are semilit- 
erate blacks with middle-class aspirations, and their 
contempt for white working-class people only betrays 
a greater contempt for blacks. They don’t believe that 
ordinary working-class blacks can do anything for 
themselves, and therefore they see their future as being 
able to get a piece of the action for themselves.” 

Though Johnson advocates political action, he is no 
pacifist. “Definitely not.” And he envisions armed rev- 
lutions in Britain and in his home island, though he 
won't predict when. “Who can say? When the people 
themselves decide to take up arms and fight. There's 
no formula for these things. They happen. Armed strug- 
gles have been taking place in Jamaica since the ‘70s, 
but it's been internecine war sponsored by the political 
parties. Will armed struggle happen in Jamaica? | think 
it's inevitable. Those economies in the islands can’t sus- 
tain themselves. They're just tiny little islands in the 
Caribbean Sea with nothing going for themselves. They 
have to keep looking somewhere to borrow money. 
You can't keep borrowing and not pay back. They have 
to pay back enormous interest. Where are they going 
to get the money? They keep putting more and more 
pressure on the people. Sometimes the people dem- 
onstrate, sometimes they riot. | can’t see that situation 
getting any better, so it's inevitable that it will get worse.” 

ask if he sees any irony in the fact that Chris Black- 
well, a millionaire Jamaican playboy whose grandfather 
reportedly kept slaves, is responsible for releasing the 
bulk of his recordings. He frowns thoughtfully, and fi- 
nally says, “Well, yes, | suppose. But then, some of 
these big capitalist presses publish books on Marxism 
and Leninism and that. It’s the culture in which we live 
that art is only available in the commodity form and is 
sold in the market like cigarettes. Anyway, I've come 
to the end of my agreement with Island Records, and | 
don't foresee myself going on another recording spree, 
making albums and touring and all that kind of thing. 
And if Ido, then | think I'd rather work on my own this 
time. | had some good times with Island, but | had some 
bad times. I'm glad that the whole thing is finished now, 
In fact,” he sighs, “I'm relieved.” 

So what's next for Johnson? “I'll release a live album 
on my LKJ label, recorded at Queen Elizabeth Hall.” 

Johnson grins at this new irony, then adds, “And | 
think it's time to put out some instrumental sessions | 
did back in 1980 with Vivian Weathers and Dennis 
[Bovell] and some others. They were ahead of their time 
then. | think now the time is right. I'll also put out 
Dennis and the Dub Band’s recordings and whatever is 
interesting in London.” 

The particulars of Johnson's activism may change, 
but his sense of purpose and determination remain fo- 
cused on the timeless Rasta ideals of equal rights and 
justice. Linton Kwesi Johnson retired? Nonsense. @ 
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EGBERT & CISCO 
AT THE VIDEOS 














CISCO: Hi, I'm Gene Cisco, rock video 
Critic of the Middletown Daily Mirror. 
EGBERT: | thought it was the Middletown 
Tribune? 

CISCO: It was bought out by the Tribune 
Company. 

EGBERT: The one that owns the Chicago 
Cubs? 

CISCO: Yeah. 

EGBERT: Oh, and I'm Roger Egbert of the 
Middletown ‘Star-Ledger. 

CISCO: This month at the videos we 
would rather be watching a. baseball 
game, but instead we'll be reviewing vi- 
deos by John Fogerty, Keel, Eurythmics, 
Madness, Phil Collins, Billy Idol, and 
more. 

EGBERT: But first we have . 
this? 

CISCO: Well, he sounds just like Rod 
Stewart, but he looks like one of the new 
breed of actors who star in high-school 
sex comedies. 

EGBERT: Oh, it’s Bryan Adams in “Cuts 
Like a Knife.” He and his band are re- 
hearsing at the bottom of an Olympic- 
size swimming pool 

CISCO: And there is a girl behind some 
swinging doors taking off her clothes. Did 
you mention that the swimming pool has 
no water in it? 


who is 





EGBERT: No, and that is important 
Qoop, now she’s taken her blouse off, 
CISCO: I’m speechless. 
EGBERT: Either she’s going to dive into 
an empty swimming pool or they are 
going to suddenly flood the pool, possi- 
bly electrocuting the band. 
CISCO: God! | hope it's the latter. 
EGBERT: Nice back, huh? Not an ounce 
of cellulite on this girl. 
CISCO: I can't believe how much they're 
showing on this video. 
EGBERT: This singer has pretty bad acne 
scars to be so self-absorbed, wouldn't you 
say? 
CISCO: Maybe they're symbolic of a 
troubled puberty. 
EGBERT: Maybe we should lay off this 
guy's skin, | think we mentioned his com- 
plexion in his last video. 
CISCO: We might mention that the girl 
has a flawless complexion. 
EGBERT: The diving girl has a heart on a 
chain designed by Maripol, Madonna's 
jewelry designer. Oh my God! She's 
climbing up the ladder to the high board! 
She's going to take a high dive into the 
band. 
CISCO: There she goes . . ! 
EGBERT: Diving into the empty swim- 
ming pool during the guitar solo, The 
heart has fallen off the chain, Ooop! She's 
alive! 
CISCO: She's all wet! What would you 
give that dive? 
EGBERT: They didn’t actually show the 
dive, but I'd give the girl a 9.7 
CISCO: What would you give Bryan Ad- 
ams? 
EGBERT: Adams suffers from a common 
problem of people who wear black 
leather motorcycle jackets: his T-shirt 
sticks out between his jeans and jacket 
CISCO: | guess the answer is to keep a 
stylist with you at all times. 

Next we have 
EGBERT: | can’t believe how many ads 
they have on MTV now. 
CISCO: Yeah, they really upstage the vi- 
deos, 





Bryan Adams 


moving images 


Egbert and Cisco review some bad videos (and great 
MTV commercials), including Eurythmics, Bryan Adams, 


EGBERT: But I'd really like to know: What 
do you think of the Civil War Chess Set? 
CISCO: | can’t imagine who would buy 
one. 

EGBERT: There are a lot of Civil War nuts 
out there. | have a friend named Henry 
in the garment business who has visited 
every Civil War battlefield. 

CISCO: What's there? 

EGBERT: Nothing. 

CISCO: If he orders now, he'll get one 
piece a month for $17.50 a pop. What 
else could you get for $17.50 a month? 
EGBERT: A phone, if you didn’t make any 
outgoing calls. You could get a whole 
regular chess set every month. Oh— 
there’s who buys it: “chess enthusiast, 
Civil War buff, or proud American.” One 
interesting angle here is that gray, the 
South, corresponds to white, which al- 
ways goes first. So every time you play 
chess on the Civil War Chess Set, the 
South starts the war. That's probably pretty 
much the way it was. 

CISCO: Do you think they'll ever have a 
Vietnam War Chess Set? 

EGBERT: That would be something. | 
wonder if General Westmoreland would 
be the king? Or maybe Marshall Ky. Ho 
Chi Minh would definitely be the north- 
ern king. 

CISCO: Who would be queen? 
EGBERT: Well, maybe Madame Nhu 
would be the southern queen. | don’t 
know about the North. Maybe Jane 
Fonda. 

CISCO: Next we have Keel in “The Right 
to Rock.” 

EGBERT: This starts off with an ominous- 
looking character sitting in a limo—he 
could be Bebe Rebozo or Robert Ab- 
planalp. Then there's some titles: “Amer- 
ica—1989. Rock has been driven under- 
ground. The authorities stalk pirate 
broadcasters and their followers. Those 
who are apprehended suffer severe con- 
Okay, now we see your typ- 
an-shopping-mall heavy-metal 
teenager who may dabble in satanism 
after school. 

CISCO: He's wearing a leather vest and 
studded gloves. 

EGBERT: And he's carrying a ... Is ita 
ghetto blaster when a suburban white kid 
is carrying it? 

CISCO: It’s a suburblaster. Which just got 
smashed by a plainclothes cop. 
EGBERT: He looks an awful lot like Dr. 
John. 

CISCO: The kid is being arrested and 
thrown into a futuristic black maria that 
looks remarkably like the A Team van. 
EGBERT: And we cut to what must be 
Keel playing in an undisclosed under- 
ground location. They're your basic Mot- 
ley Crue look. 

CISCO: Meanwhile, your basic heavy- 
metal juvenile perpetrator has set off a 
bomb in the van and escaped. He must 
be late for the secret concert. 

EGBERT: Which js intercut with the kid 
running from G-men in black. 

CISCO: He's getting away, thanks to the 














John Fuk 


Billy Idol, and Civil War chess sets. 


timely intervention ot your basic outlaw 
motorcycle gang, 

EGBERT: The singer, who has facial bones 
reminiscent of Elvis during his ampheta- 
mine days, is wearing what looks like a 
batting glove, although | suppose it could 
be a golfing glove. 

CISCO: It must be a singing glove 
EGBERT: The kid has made a getaway 
Now he’s in his suburban bedroom, pre- 
tending he's the guitarist in Keel. 
CISCO: Bui the cops break down his 
bedroom door 

EGBERT: His concerned parents are right 
behind the cops, waiting, perhaps, to sign 
the detox papers, 

CISCO: But a timely outlaw biker is right 


Phil Collins 





outside the kid's window, and the kid does 
a backflip out of the second-story win- 
dow onto the back of the chopper, and 
they speed off into the night. 

EGBERT: The cops manage to find the 
hidden concert, but they seem disabled 
by the heavy-metal music. They're get- 
ting electric shocks. Gee, do you think 
someday kids will have to fight for the 
right to rock? 

CISCO: Next we have “Sussudio” by Phil 
Collins, 

EGBERT: This is another intimate concert 
video. Phil's band is impersonating a pub 
band. Phil announces that this is their last 
song. This must be the break song. 
CISCO: Break song? 

EGBERT: Yeah, like Duke Ellington's “We 
want a 15-minute intermission, boss $ 
We want a 15-minute intermission.” 
CISCO: Phil Collins sure is a strange- 
looking guy for a rock star. 
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EGBERT: You mean he’s a pretty normal- 
looking guy for a rock star. 

CISCO: Looking at him | would never 
guess he made rock and roll records. 
EGBERT: Well, he sort of snuck in through 
the back door. He started out as a drum- 
mer. They're partially hidden. Do you 
think he looks like a catcher? 

CISCO: He looks like Pete Rose. More a 
player-manager type. 

EGBERT: He bears a slight resemblance 
to Doug Rader, who was fired this season 
as manager of the Texas Rangers. But | 
think Phil has something of a catcher 
quality to him. Maybe your Sal Bando, 
Ron Hassey-type journeyman catcher. 
CISCO: | bet he doesn’t use drugs. 
EGBERT: Maybe that’s why he's playing 
in a pub. He has sweat on his upper lip 
where many other singers have a mus- 
tache, He's smart. He has average moves, 
but they look a lot better because he's 
wearing very loose clothing. 

CISCO: | really don’t dare answer that 
question. Next we have “Rock and Roll 
Girls” by John Fogerty. It looks like rock 
and roll television from the ‘60s, like 
Shindig or Hullabaloo. Fogerty is very 
understated. He has on a plaid flannel 
shirt. Don’t you think he looks a little like 
Glen Campbell? 

EGBERT: Actually, yes. What do you think 
he'd do if he wasn’t a singer? 

CISCO: He looks like he'd be a catcher 
for the Boston Red Sox. 

EGBERT: Yeah, he doesn't look like a 
centerfielder at all. More your basic Carl- 
ton Fisk type. Durable, good arm, good 
hitter, good with pitchers, 

CISCO: The next batter is “Our House” 
by Madness. This is a fun video, Mad- 
ness’ horn section looks like the Three 
Blind Mice. 

EGBERT: Everybody in Madness has on 
those tweed cabbie hats favored by the 
working class and golfers early in this 
century. 

CISCO: The lead singer has a real fun 
haircut, a ‘50s crew cut. 

EGBERT: In fact, he looks almost exactly 
like Roger Maris. | wonder if he’s a right- 
fielder? 

CISCO: The house that is the subject of 
the song isa very nice house. How would 
you describe it? 

EGBERT: It looks as if Archie Bunker might 
have been born there. This video is zany 
in the tradition of “Hard Day's Night.” It 
has band members playing mom and pop. 
Here's a tennis racket guitar solo. Now 
the band members suddenly switch from 
public schoo! uniforms to Beatles uni- 
forms. 

CISCO: Now we are cutting to a cata- 
logue of houses. Houses with huge for- 
mal dining rooms, swimming pools and 
indoor palm trees, squash courts. Houses 
with turrets. I'd love to have a house with 
turrets, But it must cost a fortune to heat 
a place like that. 

EGBERT: Not in England. They don’t have 
heating, That's why they wear a lot of 
sweaters and hats indoors and those 
gloves with no fingers on them. That's 
where Boy George got those gloves. 
Everybody wears them in London so they 








can chop garlic or pick up postage stamps 
without freezing their hands. 
CISCO: Next we have Eurythmics’ 


“Would | Lie to You?” 
EGBERT: It starts out with lead Eurythmic 





Dave Stewart chatting with band mem- 
bers in the dressing room. Meanwhile 
Annie Lennox arrives on the back of a 
motorcycle, 

CISCO: She seems to be breaking up with 
her boyfriend, who is the driver. 
EGBERT: He wants to know if she’s going, 
to be home late, and she says maybe she 
won't come home at all. I'd say their re- 
lationship is on thin ice. I'd say this is not 
her real-life husband, recently estranged. 
This cyclist does not look like he could 
possibly be a Hare Krishna. She arrives 
backstage visibly shaken, but Dave knows 
what to say: “Just be yourself tonight.” 
This may be playing off their real-life re- 
lationship. They are partners in their mu- 
sic and in business, but not in romance. 
CISCO: She slinks out on stage in a tight 
black sequined dress. She has a very 


feminine body for somebody who affects 
a masculine look. She has good moves, 
a nice strut. | like her a lot more when 
she’s being herself, as a girl than as a guy, 
She looks like she's a fun person. Do you 
know anything about her? 

EGBERT: No, but I’m receptive. 

CISCO: She might be on the serious side. 
EGBERT: The band has a lot of energy 
and good moves. The horns have those 
Stax revue steps down, and the black girls 
singing backup are very buxom and cute. 
CISCO: Downright zaftig. 

EGBERT: An off-duty professional male 
dancer in the audience gets carried away 
and jumps on stage, pirouetting. He is 
not clubbed to the floor by security. 
CISCO: Annie Lennox is very sexy! 
EGBERT: Yeah, she’s shaking her bootie. 
What’s more, she has on those halt-spike 
heels that drove men ruts in the mid-’60s. 





She's dancing sort of like Shirley Mac- 
Laine in Irma La Douce. 

CISCO: She is a sort of new wave Shirley 
MacLaine. 

EGBERT: Uh-oh, Here comes her no- 
good boyfriend looking for trouble, 
shoving his way through the audience, 
pushing his way to the stage. 

CISCO: Now he’s up on the stage, block- 
ing her from the audience and behaving 
in a generally threatening manner. Now 
the audience is coming to her defense; 
they're pulling him off the stage. 
EGBERT: They're getting a little rough. 
They're pulling off his leather jacket. 
Maybe they're going to eat him. Oh, he 
got his jacket back! But | don’t think he’s 
had enough. He's a real troublemaker. 
He's wearing glasses, maybe in the hope 
that nobody will hit him in the face. The 





Pete Townshend twists and shouts 


band keeps playing with a lot of energy. 


CISCO: | ike it. 
EGBERT: | do, too, but | don’t understand 
how the spurned boyfriend fits in. 
CISCO: | guess they had to work in that 
line “Be yourself tonight.” The boyfriend 
was holding her back from being herself. 
EGBERT: Do you think that video will en- 
courage young people to break up wit 
their boyfriend or girlfriend? 

CISCO: Only if their boyfriend or girl- 
friend wants them to be someone else, 
EGBERT: And you think it's pure coinci- 
dence that Annie Lennox recently split 
from her husband. 

CISCO: Maybe not, now that she looks 
like a girl again. 

EGBERT: Did that video make you feel 
like being yourself tonight? 











Paul Rabichecw 


CISCO: | don’t know. If you're not your- 
self, who are you? 
EGBERT: Maybe who you think you 
should be, or if you're romantically in- 
volved with the wrong person, who they 
think you should be. 
CISCO: But if you aren't who you are, 
how do you know that you aren’t, be- 
cause the real you isn’t around to know 
that you aren't the real you? 
EGBERT: | don’t know. | guess the best 
we can do is remember what Popeye said: 
“1 yam whats | yam and dat's all what | 
yam.” 
CISCO: | wish | was Popeye. 
EGBERT: This next video looks li 
for Sade . . . oh, no, it’s an ad for Aviance 
Night Musk by Prince Matchabelli. 
CISCO: Is that Prince’s last name? 
EGBERT: This is definitely the sexiest 
video we've seen, even if it’s only an ad. 
| wonder if there really is a Prince Match- 
abelli? 
CISCO: Next we have the Who doing 
“Twist and Shout” from their last album. 
EGBERT: The most interesting thing about 
this video is that John Entwhistle, the 
bassist who also sings lead on this one, 
has two Schlitz beer cans taped to the 
microphone, one on each side, with 
straws stuck in them. 
CISCO: That's a trick that only a veteran 
musician would know. 
EGBERT: Next we have "Rebel Yell” by 
Billy Idol. This is a live one. 
CISCO: The guitar player looks like 
Johnny Thunders, 
EGBERT: All guitar players now look like 
Johnny Thunders. It's too bad he couldn't 
patent that look. 
CISCO: Billy has a nice face. 
EGBERT: He carries a bullwhip around 
with him. | guess that’s why they call it a 
bullwhip. 
CISCO: 1d hate to be in his dreams. 
EGBERT: What I'd really like to know is 
how he gets his upper lip to go up like 
that. That's more than a sneer. Do you 
think he shoots novocaine into his upper 
lip before he goes on stage? 
CISCO: How does he do that? 
EGBERT: Lena Horne used to have a lip 
move something like that, but he’s really 
carried it to a higher plateau. 
CISCO: | wonder what Billy Idol’s real 
name is. 
EGBERT: Probably Norm Idol, His wrists 
are covered with studded, spiked wrist 
bands. | wonder if he ever hits anyone 
with them? 
CISCO: Probably just photographers. 
EGBERT: He must have trained himself 
not to wipe his nose with the back of his 
hand. 
CISCO: To me Billy Idol really represents 
decadence the way the old rock stars used 
to, like Keith Richard and Jimmy Page. 
EGBERT: But he’s in short sleeves. You 
know he doesn’t have any tracks. | don’t 
think he’s on the needle. 
CISCO: Yeah, but you just know that he 
doesn’t go to bed at 11 and get up at 8. 
EGBERT: | bet he stays up really, really 
late. 

Well, Gene, we're out of time. 
CISCO: Let's go get our hair done. 
EGBERT: See you all again At the Videos. 











Gene Cisco and Roger Egbert have never 
been seen at the same New York Mets 
game as Scott Cohen and Glenn O'Brien, 
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We've captured the heart and soul of American Rock ’n Roll in an explosive 2-hour 
radio special celebrating the hit music, personalities and great events in rock 


history! 


“ROCK ’N REVOLUTION” features rare and exclusive interviews with the greatest 
rock legends and superstars, including ELVIS ... THE BEATLES ... ROD STEWART... 
ELTON JOHN ... THE ROLLING STONES ... THE WHO ... DAVID BOWIE ... HALL & 
OATES ... 
MICHAEL JACKSON AND PRINCE. Plus, you'll re-live the revolutionary events in 
music history: The Motown Era ... Woodstock ... Disco ... The British Invasion ... 
Bubble-Gum ... New Wave ... MTV... Rock Movie Soundtracks and More! 
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“ROCK 'N REVOLUTION” 
Produced by Jim Hampton. 


Check local listings for station, date and time in your area. 


BRE is ... Better Radio Entertainment! 


Sponsored Exclusively By 
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DO iT 
YOURSELF ! 


Wanna cut a record? 
Wanna know how? 

Geza X has produced 

the Germs, Deadbeats, 

and Dead Kennedys, and 
shares the experiences. 
Welcome to How-To Corner. 


Article by Geza X 


ing into a studio is like playing Pac-Man, Your 

options are limited only by your coordination 

and knowledge of the program. If you've never 
been at a recording session before and want to make a 
record, read on. Especially if you only want to make a 
few records, say 2,000 to 10,000. That's where you 
can lose your ass in hidden head trips. 

Believe me, | learned all this the hard way. My first 
experience in the studio (did | say “experience”? Scam 
is more the word) happened because | talked a studio 
‘owner into letting me sleep on the floor in the studio 
workshop. The place was decrepit. All night I repaired 
equipment and all day | attempted to build “Studio B” 
in the adjacent rehearsal room. One day the owner 
asked if | could engineer a session, because his engi- 
neer was out of town. “Oh, sure, no problem”; sud- 
denly | was an engineer. | recorded more mariachi mu- 
sic than you'll find in your favorite Mexican-restaurant 
jukebox—until someone brought one of the tapes back 
and played it for the boss. He sent me packing. 

Then punk rock happened—right across the street, 
as a matter of fact. Brendan Mullen had started Los 
‘Angeles's first punk club, the Masque, and things were 
never the same. | spread the word that | was a “record 
producer” (whatever that is), and one day Darby Crash, 
the late singer for the Germs, said, “We're gonna make 
a record and Slash magazine (now Slash Records) is 
putting it out. We want you to produce it.” At the time 
Ithought the Germs, and particularly Darby, were dis- 
gusting—so | enthusiastically agreed to record it and 
the rest is punk history. 

Next came the Deadbeats, which | belonged to at 
the time. We were the first—and only—“punk-jazz”” 
band. Then the Bags (which | had belonged to before 
the Deadbeats). Then | recorded the Dead Kennedys, 
the first band to pay me for producing a record. | am 
not ashamed to admit that | was awed the night | heard 
“Holiday in Cambodia” for the first time. | get chills just 
remembering it. | vowed that if by luck I ever got a 
chance to record that song, | would make it sound like 
godhead. It’s not every day that your wish comes true. 
The studio we used was this tacky little place where, 
by alll rights, you couldn't even record hiss. But they 
had these old tube microphones that | knew from ex- 
perience were The Kind. The board was a joke—what 
you use to mix monitors on stage. To stop the tape 
machine you had to grab the reels and pull the tape by 
hand off the lifters—even in rewind. It’s a wonder the 
tape wasn't chopped to ribbons. | had my work cut out 


for me. “Holiday in Cambodia” became a sizeable hit, 
especially in Europe, where people have good taste. 

After that | worked with dozens of other acts, such 
as Josie Cotton. We recorded most of “Johnny, Are You 
Queer?” in a little basement eight-track studio; | spent 
more time under the tape machine repairing it than at 
the board recording it, It was a hit. Indeed, | can help 
you make a decent record under the kind of adverse 
conditions you'll certainly be faced with, 

First, find a studio. They are plentiful and—for the 
most part—lousy. Your best bet is to find a record by a 
local band that sounds similar to what you want. Ask 
them where they recorded it. (If you're shy, have their 
crew find out for you at the next show or something. 
You must learn how to get the information you need.) 
Find out who the engineer was. Ask the studio to play 
you some tapes. Surprisingly, some of these studios are 
not expensive by today’s standards. You should be 
looking for a “book rate” of $30 to $60, but don't let 
that fool you. Many different deals are available. 

‘One word you'll hear frequently is spec, which is 
short for speculation. This means that the studio owns 
a percentage (usually large) of the finished product. 
They also own the master tape, since they're paying, 
The advantage is that you get the studio for free. The 
disadvantage is that you also get the studio owner for 
free, providing his “expertise” or bossing you around 
to impress his girlfriend. Usually this kind of deal only 
works for people who really know the rules, For ex- 
ample, major labels and big studios have protocol and 
contracts that specify who's in charge. 

Another arrangement looks similar on the outside but 
can be advantageous—though generally not profit- 
able—to bands just starting. A studio owner, record 
store, or local DJ may wish to produce a record (fre- 
quently a compilation), and either they like you or want 
to ball your girlfriend or they'll just put anything on it 
don’t laugh, it happens constantly. Anyway, a compi- 
lation is not a bad deal. Just don’t have any illusions 
because: 1) the studio probably owns the tape; 2) the 
DJ will wash his hands of all responsibility; and 3) the 
sleazy record company will stop returning your calls. 

Usually compilations sell pretty well (10,000 to 
20,000 copies), so you get your name out there. Just 
don't expect any money. Even if you have a contract, 
even if you actually got paid—the check will probably 
bounce. And God only knows how many they sold 
overseas, because you sure won't find out. If you don’t 
get much money from your compilation track, there 








could be two reasons: 

1) Although they had the good taste to put your awe- 
some group on the record, no one liked it. It didn’t sell. 
At least 2,000 copies of an independent record must 
sell to break even. Unless the label is willing to die for 
you, it’s foolish for them to pay you until they are well 
into profit (which is rare), because they wouldn't be 
able to put out more records. You figure it out. Or: 

2) You are world-famous and don’t know it because 
night record company owner is a heroin ad- 

unbelievable as it may seem, fairly com- 
mon. It is entirely possible that your hideous little disc 
was godhead in Italy. 

So if your band sucks but you don’t want to look like 
a fool, make extra sure you accuse everybody of shoot- 
ing up your overseas royalties. It sounds great and it’s 
a sure-fire way to make friends. In other words, there's 
not much you can do about it, so make the best of it. 

Small record stores that issue compilations usually 
have the best reputation for honoring debts without a 
lot of complications. They handle records all the time, 
and they're on the other end of the 90-day credit system 
the rest of the industry, including independent labels, 
is bound to. They are often fans, and that helps, too. 





Publishing: No law says you have to have a publishing 
company. The new copyright laws are easy—just send 
the copyright office two copies of your finished tape, 
along with a brief form. Don't give anyone the publish- 
ing rights until you know what you're doing. The record 
probably won't sell enough copies to affect the pub- 
lishing much, and few radio stations will play it often 
enough to matter. For complicated reasons based on 
how publishing is audited, hit songs take more than 
their share of the pie. Guess who pays? Your small local 
hit. Even if it makes money, who wants to send it to 
you? The record company? Ha! As for compilation 
tracks, the company (if you're lucky) is paying the art- 
ists from Volume | with the profits from Volume II, which 
you're on. Wait for Volume Ill and perhaps then they'll 
pay you (if they don’t fold). 


Contracts: Yes, it's best to have it all on paper, in ad- 
vance, No, it doesn’t always work that way. Yes, there 
will be misunderstandings later in direct proportion to 
how chickenshit or lazy you were in the beginning. But 
sometimes the excitement of the moment is worth the 
experience you gain when you discover that your name 
isn't on the record. Yes, you'll need a lawyer. No, he 
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‘Ann Summa 








If your band sucks but you don’t 
want to look like a fool, make sure 
you accuse everybody of shooting 

up your overseas royalties. 


won't actually do anything for you unless you ask spe- 
cific questions like: “Who owns the tapes?” “Who owns 
the publishing?” “If the record flops, do we owe any- 
thing to anybody?” “Are they allowed to cross-colla- 
teralize—pay for other records with our record?” 


Finding an engineer: If the studio you pick has the right 
sound, but their engineer is a dick or just isn’t getting 
it, be extremely diplomatic and cancel the session. A 
good-sounding room is rare, and in a small studio the 
engineer is often the owner. Call home and pretend 
there's been an emergency. (If you don't like the studio, 
pretend you're drunk and leave.) Just keep in mind that 
even good engineers make mistakes, occasionally big 
ones, You have more right to get pissed when he erases 
the drum tracks than he does to freak out when you 
blow the bass line, because you're paying, but try to 
be reasonable. However, he must make up any time 
either he or the studio might waste. 

You should be aware of one other engineering prob- 
lem: in my opinion, all engineers smoke pot, and then 
they forget what they're doing. If he’s genuinely incom- 
petent, tell him he needs a bath and fire him. If he’s 
also the owner, this might be a good time to grab the 
tape and leave. If he is not the owner and you have 
played your cards right, you may be able to make other 
arrangements. After a few ruffled feathers, they may let 
you bring in another engineer. 

Most studios will let you bring in your own engineer 
if they feel he can handle it. Usually, you have to have 
‘one of their people at least babysit the place—which 
is good, because he’s probably the nicest person on 
their staff and will probably help the fledgling engineer 
you just discovered in some rock club. This is about 
the best situation to be in, if you've done your home- 
work. A club engineer will be flattered that you asked 
him and go out of his way to do a good job; he may 
even work for free. However, he shouldn't be too new. 
If he’s made some good four-track tapes, he’s probably 
‘OK, although there may be some fast talking required 
to get the guy from the studio to give him a quick crash 
course. If it doesn’t work during the first few hours the 
tape is rolling, politely ditch him ("I thought we told 
you about the African marching bells. Last time it took 
160 mikes!”) If you think he may be green but has talent 
or is your brother or something, arrange for a test period 
at the studio. They can check him for you and will 
quickly refuse to let him work if he can’t cut it. That 
way you don’t have to be the bad guy. 








Studio etiquette and household hints 

—Do not put liquids on the mixing console, ever! 
There is no way to overemphasize this point. One stu- 
pid mistake can cost somebody $10,000 or more. (It 
can be repaired, but never like new.) If you let the 
‘owners see you moving ashtrays, banana peels, etc., 
away from the board, they might help you a little more, 
and good records are the cumulative results of many 
small gains. 

—If you owe the studio money, they get to hold the 
tape as collateral. | don't want to be mean, but if the 
tape sounds awful and you have examined your con- 
science three times and as God's your witness the stu- 
dio is burning you out of your life savings, politely tell 
them that you're a little short of cash and let them hold 
the tape. Take your stuff home and unplug the phone. 
If you bought the reel ($75 to $150), tough luck. Inci- 
dentally, studios frequently charge twice what other 
suppliers (if available) will charge for a roll of tape. So 
look around and you can save $50 or more. It’s good 
to have an extra hour or two of recording when you 
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Mr. X (opposite page) has twirled knobs for the 
Weirdos (above) as well as Dead Kennedy Jello Biafra 
(below). 


need it, but find out exactly what kind of tape you need. 
Write it down. This is a costly, embarrassing, and com- 
mon mistake (“Uh, | got Scratch 666 tape, just like you 
said’’ 

—Booking time is not flexible. Some studios will not 
charge for set-up time, but if you get there late it’s an 
insult, and they may do an extra-shitty job on your tape 
for revenge. Especially if they take an interest in you 
and are doing it on spec. Just because they're paying 
for it doesn’t make their time worth less. 

—Don't let everyone talk at the same time. If you 
do, it will give the engineer flashbacks and he will ruin 
your tape. (Then you can criticize his extraordinarily 
poor engineering to anyone who will listen to your stu- 
pid record.) 

—Don't bring all your friends. If you must have an 
audience, limit it to your girlfriends or something, but 
explain to them that any rules of conduct that apply to 
you apply to them double. Your friends should stay out 
of the way and keep their mouths shut. Surprisingly, 
many people don’t understand this. 

—Stay organized. Plan ahead. Discuss general plans 
before each session. Everyone likes it better when they 
know The Plan. It'll cost less and you'll have to deal 
with fewer tantrums from whoever's paying. 

Here is a sample budget and schedule for two to four 
songs: 

















Leste Frotkin 


Drugs and alcohol may be 
unavoidable, but learn to gauge 
when you’re spun even though you 
think you’re making progress. 


Session 1) Eight hours for “basic tracks” (drums, bass, 
guitar, reference vocal). 

Session 2) Five hours for “overdubs” (extra instru- 
ments, solos). One good trick is to double the rhythm 
guitar and vocal—record the exact same part twice. 
This adds fullness to the sound, 

Session 3) Five or more hours for vocals. 

Session 4) Five hours mixing. 

—Make copies after each session. You can practice to 
these at home and save mucho dollars, which is a good 
thing because it’s going to cost you five times what you 
expected anyway. Figure $400 and another $100 for 
tape to get you in so deep there's no turning back. 

—Drugs or alcohol may be unavoidable, but learn 
to gauge when you're spun even though you think you're 
making progress, because one day you're gonna wake 
up to discover you put your perfect solo, which took 
nine hours, in the wrong part of the song. Make certain 
to blame the engineer. You may even get away with it, 
if you gave him any. 

—Bring extra everything. If you break a string or 
drum head in the middle of the night, or the battery in 
your fuzz box goes dead, you will regret forgetting 
something so obvious. Shall | tell you about all the times 
somebody left the master tape at home and had to drive 
back 40 miles to get it? 

—Keep tapes away from magnets, UFOs, and X-rays. 
Don’t put your treasured, hard-won, and bitchin’ tape 
next to the speakers in back of your amp; you will erase 
all $500 of it. Also avoid the machine at the airport that 
sees through your luggage—I don't care what they tell 
you, hand carry all your tapes. Even getting the tape 
within 10 feet of a color television set makes me ner- 
vous. Be paranoid to the point of lunacy and you won't 
get hurt. 

—Rehearse your ass off before each session. Look 
for parts that are clashing. Adjust your equipment as 
carefully as you know how. Ask outside people for ad- 
vice, within reason. Make a good record, don’t simply 
expect a few hard-earned bucks to buy one. 

—Morale is probably the most important thing of all. 
Watch the mood closely and put effort into it. Remem- 
ber that there is a built-in conflict between the practical 
realities of time and the need for a relaxing atmosphere. 
Consider the pacing and abandon dead ends. Don’t 
panic, even if it’s running late and you have forgotten 
your part. If you all agree beforehand to cooperate and 
encourage each other, you may actually surprise your- 
selves with a hot little record. 


Discounts: Most studios will give you a discount if you 
se your own engineer (except one-man studios, which 
more likely won't allow an outside engineer, because 
they can’trrisk any equipment damage). A “block book- 
ing” of 10 to 20 hours might get a discount if you use 
large portions at a time. Late-night sessions usually cost 
less, to0, as does paying up front, or paying cash. You 
could conceivably bring your own engineer, work from 
midnight to 6 aM, pay for 20 or more hours in advance 
with cash, and save several hundred dollars that you 
would never see again if the project were too expensive 
to pay for itself. 

Oh, one more thing. If anyone involved in anything 
to do with an independent recording ever gives you a 
check (fat chance), go straight to his bank and cash it. 
Run. If it bounces, call him right away—while you're 
still mad and before he figures out a story. Tell him to 
give you cash. For about an hour after the check is 
written, he probably has the money someplace nearby 
(like his new stereo) and may be willing to hock it out 
of guilt. a 


Next month: producing a master disc from your tape. 


He plays a weird-looking 
10-string violin and his exotic 
solos can be heard behind 
Zappa, Phil Collins, Talking 
Heads, and Van Morrison. 
The instrument is one-of-a- 
kind. So is Lakshminarayana 
Shankar (L. Shankar to his 
friends). 


Column by John Schaefer 


apartment in Manhattan's theater 

district, violinist/composer Shankar 
is recounting some of his harrowing 
experiences in his native India. “In 1982, 
I was supposed to tour there with 
Shakti [the group he founded with John 
McLaughlin in 1976]. | was already 
in India with all the lawyers and 
promoters when John called and said 
he had hurt his hand and couldn't make 
it. Well, they didn’t believe me—they 
thought we were trying to back out, 
and I was practically under house arrest 
for a month!” 

Shankar now performs more often in 
North America and Europe than in 
Asia; not only is it safer, but he’s in 
demand in the West. His inventive, 
exotic violin solos have been used by 
Frank Zappa, Phil Collins, Talking Heads, 
Andy Summers, Stewart Copeland, 
Peter Gabriel, George Harrison, and Van 
Morrison, Since 1980, he has pursued 
a solo career, centered on his one- 
of-a-kind, 10-string, double-necked 
electric violin. His first release with that 
instrument was 1981's Who's To Know?, 
an album of Indian classical music. 
Vision, released in 1984, featured two 
well-known jazz musicians, 
saxophonist Jan Garbarek and trumpeter 
Palle Mikkelborg. “The 10-string violin 
really helped me on Vision,” Shankar 
says, “because when | had the regular 
single violin, | could only play leads 
or solos. But | can use the double violin 
for accompaniment, because it can 
play chords and creates so many 
different sounds.” Earlier this year, 
Shankar released Song For Everyone, 
again with Garbarek, who serves as the 
main soloist, with Shankar and a pair 


F rom the relative safety of his 











of percussionists providing background, 

For many, Shankar's name is a source 
of confusion. He is not related to Ra’ 
Shankar, the famous north Indian sitarist 
In fact, Shankar is not even his family 
name; it’s his given name. “When | was 
touring under the name of L. Shankar, 
people were coming up with all these 
names that the L stood for,” he recalls. 
“Leo, Louis—in Germany they were 
saying Ludwig Shankar! So | dropped the 
L. Now it’s just Shankar.” In southern 
India, the father’s name is usually given 
first, often simply as an initial, followed 
by one’s given name. The L, by the 
way, stands for the common and easily 
pronounced name of Lakshminarayana 

Shankar's band has changed its 
name as well. Two years ago, it was 
known as Sadhu, after Shankar's pet 
rabbit. When the rabbit died, he 
changed the band’s name to The 
Epidemics. The lineup includes the 
gifted bass player Percy Jones (who has 
played with Brand X and Brian Eno) 
and singer Caroline Morgan, who co- 
founded the group with Shankar. “We 
both share the lead singing,” he says, 
“because I've always loved the male/ 
female vocal combination.” The group 
also includes keyboards, guitar, live 
and electronic percussion, and 
occasionally even the tamboura, an 
ancient Indian drone instrument. 

Shankar's small but comfortable 
apartment houses a synthesizer, the 
tamboura, and also, but just barely, a cat 
of truly planetary proportions and a 
white rabbit (Sadhu the Second). The 
double violin is never out of Shankar’s 
sight—and for good reason: it is the 
only one of its kind. “I really should 
have a second one made,” he says. 

The first was a result of his work with 
different instruments. “On Touch Me 
There, | overdubbed a lot of different 
instruments. And in concert, I'd play 
viola, cello, and bass. That gets very 
difficult, So | tried to design one 
instrument that | could use for all the 
others and play in any situation 
Necessity was the mother of this 
invention, | guess." 

In 1980, he completed the model and 
had it built. The lower neck covers 
the bass and cello range; the upper neck 
is violin and viola. The body is curved 
so all 10 strings can be played at once. 
There are two volume controls and a 
stereophonic pickup, resulting in a 
remarkably clear sound. 

Shankar's music is rich and melodic. 
On paper, the instrumentation for 
Vision looks completely outlandish: sax, 
trumpet, and electronic violin. But on 


























NEW SOUNDS 


disc the sound is extraordinary. The 
double violin produces sweeping 
orchestral effects that would be the 
envy of many synthesizer players, and 
the solos are fluid and to the point. 
Song For Everyone features tight 
ensemble playing, a dazzling display of 
percussion, and some of the catchiest 
tunes Shankar has written. The 
Epidemics would seem to be a logical 
extension of Song For Everyone, except 
that the songs are intended as simple 
pop tunes, The lyrics are in the “What 
would | do without you” vein. But 
when Percy Jones starts pulling out his 
unique flanging, almost vocal effects 
and Shankar takes off on one of his 
slurring, alien-sounding solos, you wish 
for a whole album like that. 

“I've tried to combine different 
traditions,” Shankar says. “Musical styles 
are like colors in painting: there are so 
many things you can do with them.” 
But whether he’s playing rock, jazz, 
Indian music, or Western classical 
music, Shankar considers a piece’s 
structure the most important thing. 
“Sometimes someone will really master 
an instrument and just play solos, but 
if there’s no structure, there’s nowhere to 
go. That's why jazz-rock died so quickly, 
within 10 years. | think the only group 
still going now is Weather Report, 
which has stayed around because 
Wayne Shorter and Joe Zawinul are so 
fantastic—they play real music, not 
just technique. In my music there are 
improvisations, and even within the 
composition the players have their own 
variations; but for me, the structure is 
the important thing.” 

For all that, Shankar is a brilliant 
improviser, the result of 14 years of study 


in India, where he began singing at 

age 2 and gave his first violin concert 
when he was 7. Shankar left india 

in 1969, when he was 18, Although his 
father, V.V. Lakshminarayana, is one 

of India’s most celebrated violinists, 
Shankar’s family wanted him to become 
an engineer, “Subramaniam [his brother] 
was already a doctor,” he recalls, “and 
they were really pushing me to be an 
engineer, even though Id played a 

lot of concerts already. | was sick of 
college, and then they sent me to study 
physics! So | was trying to get out.” 
Shankar was offered a teaching post at 
Connecticut's Wesleyan University. 
From there, his move into Western music 
came rather quickly. 

While Shankar and Subramaniam 
have made successful careers in the 
West, a third violin-playing brother, L. 
Vaidyanathan, chose not to leave India 
and still works there, giving concerts 
and writing film scores, But Shankar has 
not forgotten his native tradition. “1 
recently played a concert with my 
father,” Shankar says, “and he loved 
the double violin; we actually switched 
instruments for a while. | use it in 
India, too. People love it there; they 
call it LSD—L. Shankar's Double violin.” 

Shankar's next solo album, MRCS, 
will probably appear next year, Already 
recorded, it features Shankar playing 
keyboards and drum machine. Following 
that, Shankar plans to do another 
album of Indian classical music with his 
father. After his experiences with 
Shakti—which included canceled tours 
as well as the debacle in India in 1982— 
Shankar has learned, perhaps the hard 
way, to handle his own affairs. He is 
now his own manager. @ 
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ASSISTED TWISTER 


A 17-year-old fan gets the chance to interview Dee Snider. Interview by Van Sontana 


Long Island, was recently selected the “Person With 

the Best Reason to Interview Dee Snider for SPIN,” 
a contest sponsored by radio station WRCN in River- 
head, Long Island. Her reason, blunt and to the point: 
“1 would be the most qualified person.” Van, who at- 
tends Brookhaven Occupational Center, a vocational 
school, is a reporter for the school newspaper. In the 
past, Van has won a trip to Astro World in Houston and 
a pair of roller skates, but never anything like this. Her 
report: 

“Accompanied by Charlie Lombardo, WRCN’s No. 1 
Dj, | rendezvoused with the wild-haired master of heavy 
metal and lead singer of Twisted Sister in the second-floor 
offices of Atlantic Records in Rockefeller Center. It was 
breathtaking as he burst in and strolled over to the win- 
dow, tured around, and beamed the most sincere and 
heartwarming welcome | could ever have imagined.” 


Seeker Van Sontana of Mastic Beach, 





SPIN: How did Twisted Sister get together? 
DEE: We got together in February 1976, and the three 
remaining members from those days are me and the 
two guitar players, Jay Jay French and Eddie “Fingers” 
Ojeda. Mark “Animal” Mendoza joined about 5'/ years 
ago, and A.J. Pero joined about 3/4 years ago 

SPIN: Who writes the music? 

DEE: | write all the songs, words and music. I'll come 
in and show them the chords and the guitar riff and I'll 
say I want this kind of drum beat and this kind of bass 
line, and they develop it from there. 

SPIN: Did you all know each other before starting 
Twisted Sister? 

DEE: No. Eddie and Jay went to school together, and 
they had been in bands locally, in New York. jay is 
from Manhattan, and Eddie's from the Bronx. We heard 
about each other through the New York club scene 
when | was playing in other bands. The bass player, 
Mark, was in The Dictators. He was touring around 
with Kiss and bands like that, and whenever he wasn’t 
on the road he would come down to watch Twisted 
Sister. We sort of became friends. After he quit The 
Dictators, we had an opening for a guitar roadie; he 
heard about it and said he would take the job. His band 
had toured the world. | didn’t understand why he wanted 
to be a guitar roadie. He said he would rather be a 
guitar roadie than take a regular job, because he couldn't 
find a band. So he became roadie for the band, and 
when our bass player left, Mark was there, He was our 
friend, and he was a great bass player, so we took him 
in. A.J. was somebody who came down to see us all 
the time. When we were looking for a drummer, A.}. 
knew someone who knew the band, and that person 
got A.].’s tape to us. 

SPIN: Where did you grow up? 

DEE; | haven't grown up. I'm a terminal teenager. Bald- 
win, Long Island. | went to Baldwin senior high school. 

Not fond memories. 

SPIN: When did you start getting into music? 

DEE: | think | always liked music. I can remember liking 
rock and roll records before | was 7. That was when | 
saw The Beatles on the Ed Sullivan Show in 1964. That 
was when | decided to be a rock and roll star. That's 
when | formed my first band, which was called Snider's 
Fighters. | was crazed then, too. At the time that | was 
singing rock and roll, they found out at school that | 
could sing, and I was put in the glee club, singing clas- 
sical music, Glee club! What a stupid name. 

SPIN: Who came up with the name Twisted Sister? 


DEE: A friend named Michael. I'll leave his name off 
because | think he’s paralyzed. He had a car accident. 
It was a real problem. We had the look and the image 
and we were trying to find the right name. Michael 
called up Jay Jay from a bar one night and said, “I got 
the perfect name.” “What is it, Michael?” “Twisted Sis- 
ter." It was the one stroke of brilliance in his entire life, 
and now he’s paralyzed from the neck down. 

SPIN: How did you feel the first time up on stage? 
DEE: I can’t officially remember the first time. If you're 
talking the first first time, you're talking on the picnic 
table, in the backyard, behind Jackie -forget-his-last- 
name, playing air guitars (tennis racquets) and garbage 
cans, miming to Beatles records for 40 people. It felt 
good. | like the power of being on stage, especially 
when all the amps are going. As a singer, you're getting 
in front of it. Ifs all coming from the back and it feels 
like it’s being channeled right through you. It’s kind of 





Girl on right is Van Sontana 


scary. | must have liked it, because if you didn’t you 
wouldn't do it again. 

SPIN: Do you get stage fright? 

DEE: Once, semi-recently. We opened for Motorhead. 
We went to England, we had no record out, nobody 
heard of us, makeup bands didn’t exist. We were doing 
a daytime outdoor festival, and we had never played 
in the daytime before. Somebody had pulled some 
strings, there was a cancellation, and we wound up 
second on a seven-band bill, in a soccer stadium, and 
it was Motorhead’ audience. Have you ever seen Mo- 
torhead’s audience in England? The guys are better 
looking than the girls, and the guys are ugly. Itis a mean 
crowd. And here we were, and | was shitting a brick, 
Vl tell you that right now. | haven't been scared in a 
long time, but | was scared, because | knew that this 
was the whole ball of wax. We were working on the 
first album, Under the Blade, and if we went down 
good here, word would go out. Every writer was there. 
They wanted to see how this band with makeup would 
go down. We had heard about a band called Girl, and 
Girl wore makeup, and they had been bottled and 
canned off the stage a month before. We were a big 
success. But as a rule, I'm not scared. 

SPIN: Where do you enjoy playing most? 

DEE: Close to my home. I’m not crazy about touring. 
I love playing, but not going from town to town—it's 
tedious. | mean, I've been on tour for 11 months now. 
So | got this new concept. Instead of having the band 
travel to the towns, why not have the towns travel to 


the band? Say we got Madison Square Garden, One 
day we bring 10,000 people from Ohio; they make one 
trip, and for them it's a big thing. They can sacrifice. 
Why do we have to drive everywhere? Let the people 
drive every once in a while. Why don’t we make a 
package deal, like a ski trip? You get a T-shirt, ticket, 
bus pass, and meal ticket for Horn & Hardart’s. 

SPIN: What color underwear do you have on? 

DEE: Today? Blue with red trim. | never wear white. 
White is disgusting, plus it shows piss stains. Yellow is, 
embarrassing and brown's the same. I'm into color. My 
favorite are Fruit of the Loom “Great Looks.” | don't 
think they make them any more. There's a seam under 
the crotch that pulls it all together for the total look. 
SPIN: How do you psych yourself up for a concert? 
DEE: | think about things | hate, negative energy, be- 
cause that’s what rock and roll is all about, the release 
of negative energy. It relieves the frustration, anger, 
hostility, confusion, and those nasty feelings that arise 
from day-to-day living. So in the last five minutes when 
we're backstage, | start to get mean and angry. When 
1 go out there, I'm on fire. I'm pissed off. That’s why | 
curse so much. I'm fuckin’ pissed! Then, as I'm per- 
forming, I'm feeling less angry, and then | start to feel 
good. And | think the audience feels that way, too. 
SPIN: Why do you wear makeup? 

DEE: It makes our concert shows more special. You're 
not looking at guys who look like everybody else on 
the street. 

SPIN: Do you ever sleep with it on? 

DEE: | used to. We used to go home with it on, after 
gigs, until | got arrested. It was a driving offense. They 
took me in and gave me a lot of shit. They put me in a 
cell and they kept me up every shift, banging on the 
bars, looking. “Look at Snider in cell one.” After that, 
| stopped. 

SPIN: What did you do before Twisted Sister? 

DEE: | had a lot of odd jobs. | was a busboy, a short- 
order cook at jones Beach; | used to clean up the beach 
with one of those sticks; | used to clean bathrooms; | 
drove a taxi; | wired computer programs; delivered 
newspapers; | was a landscaper, and that just about 
covers it 

SPIN: When you're off stage, do you like to be alone? 
DEE: Absolutely, When | get off the road, | try to get 
away as far as I can. I’m moving because my house is 
besieged by fans. People don't see a rock and roll star 
as a normal person. It's unfair. We're on call 24 hours 
a day. There's one place you shouldn't be on call, and 
that’s your home. You should be able to look like a piece 
of shit, It matters to me as a rock hero to people that | 
don’t let them down, that when they see me I'm what 
they expect, no doubt about it. But sometimes you're 
home and you don’t feel like washing your hair, you 
don't feel like shaving and getting dressed, and you fee! 
like walking around in your underwear. The blue ones, 
with the red stripe. Then there’s a knock on the door. 
You open the door, and there’s some fan standing there. 
You're bummed out for him seeing you like this. He’s 
bummed out because he didn’t expect it. His picture 
was something different, and you burst his bubble and 
fucked up his dream. | know, because | had my own 
heroes. If youre a mechanic and you work in a garage 
all day and you go home and you're watching TV and 
somebody knocks on your door, one of your customers, 
and he says, “Listen, my carburetor’s gummed up. Come 
outside and fix it,” what would you say? “Hey, I'm off 
duty, don’t come to my house to fix your carburetor. 
This is my time.” It’s the same with Twisted Sister. @ 
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Center Studios on Las Palmas, proceeds through 

the guard station, turns left, and slides up to the 
curb in front of a pale green bungalow. The passenger 
door opens, and out climbs Brown of Brown & Wil- 
liams, Williams of Williams & Brown, Pierce of Pierce 
& Girlie, Harris of Dunlap & Harris, and Captain Blue 
of Captain Blue & Flipper. 

Same man. 

The former Barney Darnell, Maxey Kline, Willy Bo- 
gart, and Lily Delight (when he was so desperate that 
he worked in drag) pushes open a pair of glass doors, 
turns right, and gingerly walks to the end of the hall. 
Arriving at the last door, the ex-Nat Burns, monologist, 
as well as Burns of Jose & Burns, Lorraine & Burns, and 
Burns & Allen, enters the three-room office suite that 
he has occupied since 1950. He sits in a red director's 
chair and is immediately funny while being photo- 
graphed for a magazine article. 

“Tell ya a story,” George Burns says. 

At 89 years and change, he is the story, a regular 
Ripley's Believe It or Not, this Gorgeous Geriatric 
George, an act that never closes, still in precision com- 
mand of all his punch lines in a marathon performance 
as the world's oldest working comedian, a legend not 
only in our time, but in Herbert Hoover's and FDR's, 
too. The photographer asks him to speak for the cam- 
era. A little performing, please, as if he needed prompt- 
ing. “All right, I'll keep talking,” says George, small, 
nattily dressed, silver-toupeed, big-spectacled and 
flicking his 90-cent El Producto Queen cigar (he smokes 
10 a day) ina modified Groucho. 

“Everyone is thinking I'm saying something clever. 
Actually, I'm saying nothing.” 

All right, kid, it’s time for the record. “Put on the 
record,” George tells his secretary, Jack Langdon. The 
song is “I Wish | Was 18 Again” from George's 1979 
album. “Put it on,” he repeats, and soon the paneled 
room is filled with the recorded George talking (he would 
term it singing) the sentimental title track as the live 
George jabs his half-smoked stogie to the beat. He is 
cooking. 


Te blue Cadillac Seville pulls into Hollywood 











Flashback. Same office. Another day, another time. 

George apologizes for being late. He was having his 
teeth cleaned, he says. “Idropped ‘em off at the dentist. 

“Don't forget to put that in the article.” 

George Burns, music man. Imagine him in a music 
video, squeezed between Madonna and Prince, flick- 
ing ashes on them, “'d make one with all the old songs,”” 
he says. “They had the greatest verses ever written 
‘Red Rose Rag.’ ‘Silvery Moon.’ Why aren't the verses 
as good today? Who the hell knows? 

"love music, but I've got no favorites,” he says. “I 
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He’s most famous as God, 
but has as many stories to tell 
as cigars he has smoked, 
and that’s 10 a day for God 
knows how many years. 


Article by Howard Rosenberg 
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like country music. | like Willie Nelson and Kenny Rog- 
ers and | like what's-her-name, Dolly Parton, and her 
backup singers.” 

Backup singers? “You know, her two backup sing- 
ers,” he repeats, making circular motions on his chest. 

You're his straight man. It’s unavoidable. A typical 
George Burns anecdote hides a gag in ambush. The 
line separating George and joke is invisible. Or maybe 
after more than eight decades of performing no line 
exists, the private and public man having ultimately 
merged into one. 

“| love to tango,” he says. “Ever do the tango? It 
hurts.” 

He knows. He had a dancing school when he was a 
kid. “Had it when | was 14 years old. We taught fox 
trot, a waltz, and a two-step for $5. | hadda give it up. 
twas ina Polish neighborhood. | used to teach all these 
guys how to dance, but they couldn't dance with any- 
body but me. 

“So whenever they went to a wedding, | had to go 
with ‘em. | finally gave it up—they danced close.” 


‘Amazingly, atan age some 20 years beyond the average 
life expectancy of the American male, George is still 
dancing, tangoing toward 90 and, from all appear- 
ances, feeling no pain. His continued longevity and 
wide popularity is almost taken for granted, so much 
so that he has advance bookings at Caesar's Palace in 
Las Vegas and is booked to play the London Paladium 
for two weeks when he turns 100. So much so that CBS 
signed him to open and close a new anthology series 
titled George Burns’ Comedy Week. 

Preparing to appear before local station executives 
at the annual CBS affiliates meeting, George tried out 
a gag on his writer, Hal Goldman, who was sitting across 
the office with George's manager, Irving Fein. “I thought 
I'd come out and say, ‘Thank you. The first time | ever 
played for CBS was in 1929, and | must have done well. 
Here it is 56 years later and I'm back.’ ” 

As it turned out, George would woo the affiliates with 
a different gag: “When I was back stage, somebody 
came up to me and sez, ‘Mr. Burns, you're 89 years 
old. When are ya going to retire?’ | told him, ‘I can’t 
afford to retire. | gotta support my mother and father.’ ” 

Actually, his father died at 47 and his mother at 69, 
and the only member of George's family to match his 
longevity was his sister, who died at age 93. “I called 
her up once and asked her how she felt. She sez, ‘I'm 
90,’ and hung up.” It was his mother, though, whom 
George recalls as being especially funny. 

“Tell ya a story,” George says. “I brought home a gir! 
‘once. | was about 14 and she was 16 or 17 and she 
wore lip rouge. In those days if you wore lip rouge you 
were a prostitute, and she not only wore lip rouge, she 
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CBS was in 1929, and | must have 
done well. Here it is 56 years later 

and I’m back.” 
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had a beauty mark, alittle heart. | sez, ‘Momma, I want 
you to meet my sweetheart.” She sez, ‘How do you 
do.’ She sez, ‘Are you Jewish?” and the girl sez, ‘No.” 
So my mother turns around at me and sez, ‘Go to hell’ 
in Jewish. And she turns around at the girl and sez, ‘I 
just told my son what a charming girl you are.’ ” 

Goldman and Fein howl. 

“Tell the story about your dad in the synagogue,” 
Fein said. “Tell ya a story,” George says. “My dad was 
a half-assed cantor. If the cantor got sick, they sent for 
my father. So on Rosh Hashana the cantor got sick and 
they sent for my father. The next Rosh Hashana the 
same cantor got sick again. They didn’t send for my 
father. They closed the synagogue. That's a joke.” 

Considering that it’s been his hangout for 35 years, 
George's office holds relatively few pictures and me- 
mentos. There are far fewer memories on his walls than 
on the tip of his tongue. 





Many rim shots ago, in 1896 on New York's lower East 
Side, he was born Nathan Birnbaum, one of 12 chil- 
dren. “I never went through school,” he says. “We 
came from a very poor family, and | went into show 
business when | was 7 years old.” Little Natty and three 
friends got jobs making chocolate syrup. “There was 


this letter carrier named Lou Feingold and he taught us 
how to sing harmony, and we were pretty good. So one 
day we’re mixing chocolate and singing and there were 
four or five people up there on the steps listening, and 
they threw a couple of pennies at us. | said, ‘Kids, we're 
in the wrong business. Let’s get into show business.” 
They became the Pewee Quartet, roving performers 
who sang in saloons and on ferry boats, streetcars, and 
street corners. “We passed around our hats,” George 
says, “and if they liked us they put in pennies, and if 
they didn’t like us they‘d keep our hats—we lost a lotta 
hats." 

The Pewee Quartet was electrifying. “Want me to 
sing a song we sang?” asks George. “Makes no sense 
at all.” 

A song they sang: “Mary Ann Mary Ann sat in the 
corner night and day night and day she was so lazy that 
we thought she was crazy well | don’t know | don’t 
know what's the matter with Mary. Some say the Bow- 
ery is not very flowery when Johnny comes marching 
Johnny getta gun getta gun getta gun and beat McNulty 
too. Where did you get that hat what hat the old red 
white and blue razzle dazzle . . . You don’t wanna hear 
any more, do ya?” 

No. 

George's rise in show business was meteoric. “My 
first paying job was with a big act, the Fourth of July 
Kids. | was about 12 years old and there was a girl in 
the act. She did whistling and the manager of the act 
was having an affair with her and she kinda liked me. 
I couldn’t do anything. | wore gloves and spats—No, 
my first job in show business was Goldie, Fields, and 
Glide. | was Glide. Fields was Nat Renard, not Fields. 
Goldie was a kid called Goldberg who worked in a 
laundry, but he couldn't sing unless he ironed. So on 
stage when he'd sing, he’s still ironing. We opened at 
Miner’s Bowery and we did five shows a day. | was in 
blackface, Fields did the Jew with the derby over his 
ears, and Goldie played the tough guy, and after the 
first show the manager came back to Fields, who had 
his hat over his ears, and sez, ‘What character are you 
playing?’ Fields sez, ‘I'm playing the Jew.’ Then the 
manager looked at me in black face and sez to Fields, 
“Then what character is he playing?’ He didn’t know 
the difference. We were canceled after the first show."” 

Exhausting a Rolodex of names and acts, George 
worked with anyone who would work with him—and 
anything. As Captain Blue, he shared billing with a seal 
named Flipper. According to George (who naturally 
wouldn'tlie), he carried a fish in each pocket for weeks, 
after which the girl he was dating (who was touring 
with Fink’s Mules) told him she loved his aftershave. 

He met Gracie in 1922 when he was a $40-a-week 
comic in Unionville, New Jersey, and she was an ac- 
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tress working at the same club, and they were married 
four years later, Burns & Allen went on to become com- 
edy superstars during a professional partnership that 
included a 17-year-stint on radio and eight years on TV, 
ending in 1958 when Gracie retired. 

When they started out, Gracie threw George the 
straight lines. “The audience didn’t laugh at my jokes, 
but they giggled at her straight lines, so | switched the 
jokes around,” he says. ‘I knew exits, | knew en- 
trances. I knew how to tell a joke. | knew how to switch 
a joke. But | didn’t know how to do it on stage. So | 
would get the material, and Gracie was able to do it. 
But you'd never know Gracie was in show business. 
She let me have all the laughs offstage. She never told 
a joke offstage in her life, And you never heard Gracie 
tell an off-color story.” 

On stage, Gracie endlessly babbled while George 
reacted with bemusement or disbelief. They meshed. 
They were wonderfully funny. They'd end with George 
telling her: “Say goodnight, Gracie.” And she would 
reply: “Goodnight, Gracie.” 

George recalls the time they played the Orpheum in 
New Orleans and a dry cleaner there ruined Gracie’s 
$400 dress. “She wanted $400 for it and they offered 
her $25. So there was this routine we would do. We 
would dance, the music would stop, and we'd tell a 
joke. | would say, ‘A funny thing happened to my mother 
in Cleveland,’ and Gracie would say, ‘I thought you 
were born in Buffalo.’ I'd say, ‘Music,’ and we'd dance 
again. So the music stopped and | said to Gracie, “A 
funny thing happend to my mother in Cleveland.’ And 
Gracie walked out into the floodlights. She sez, ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I sent my dress to the Chiffon Cleaners, 
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and they ruined it, a $400 dress that | never had cleaned 
before. They're very bad people and don’t send your 
clothes there.’ Then she came back to me and sez, ‘Oh, 
I thought you were born in Buffalo.’ That was the end 
of that joke.” 

The stage Gracie was stereotypically scatterbrained. 
“The difference between Gracie [on stage] and all the 
other dumb girls on the stage was that Gracie didn’t 
think she was dumb. She thought she was very smart. 
She thought you were dumb. When | asked her why 
she put salt in the pepper shaker and pepper in the salt 
shaker, she explained that people get mixed up and 
now when they get mixed up, they're right.” 

‘Oh. 

Gracie’s retirement thrust George toward a second 
career as a single at age 62. No Flipper. No Gracie. 
Despite their huge success, Burns & Allen didn’t have 
much of a movie career. How ironic that George would 
ultimately achieve his biggest fame in later life in the 
movies, first in an Oscar-winning performance as a 
cranky vaudevillian (replacing his best friend Jack Benny, 
who had died) in Neil Simon’s The Sunshine Boys in 
1975, and later as The Creator himself in Oh God! and 
the sequel, Oh, God! Book Il. 

George gained a new audience as God, a role en- 
dearing him to a generation of youngsters. “Tell the 
story about the kid calling you,” says Fein. Kid called 
me,” says George. “He sez, ‘I wanna speak to God.’ 
So | got on the phone. He sez, ‘God?’ | sez, ‘Yeah.’ He 
sez, ‘God, we're playing baseball tomorrow. Please see 
that it doesn’t rain.’ | sez, ‘Okay, it won't rain tomor- 
row.’ He called me the next day. He sez, ‘God?’ | sez, 
‘Yeah.’ He sez, ‘Thanks, but we lost anyway.’ Sweet 
story.” 

Is it true? “I don’t know,” replies George, smiling at 
Goldman. “Is it?” “The first part is true,” Goldman says. 

Did the pre-God George ever despair that his career 
would end? “Never, never never. Not before The Sun- 
shine Boys, not even when | was lousy, Even when | 
was canceled, | felt sorry for the theater manager. | was 
in love with what | was doing. | didn’t care if the au- 
dience liked me. | still had makeup. | had pictures. | 
had music in my key. 'd go out and look for another 
job.” 

Happiness is work followed by more work. He re- 
cently finished his sixth book with Goldman, his pre- 
Vious one, a feathery collection of whimsy, having spent 
18 weeks on The New York Times best-seller list. He's 
got movie offers, club dates, college tours, adoring fans, 
energy, and, best of all, a trunk full of hair. 

“Nowadays I'm an accepted commodity,” he says. 
“walk out on the stage and they stand. When I leave, 
they stand again. If you ask me to get up and stand here 
for one hour, | couldn’t do it. But on stage, | can do it 
for two hours. The audience gives you that vitality. 

“A lot of Gracie’s delivery rubbed off on me,” he 
says. “Now when I'm on the stage, | explain everything 
to the audience the way Gracie would do it. | say that 
I became a dramatic actor when | was 79, and | found 
ut that the most important thing about acting is hon- 
esty. If you can fake that, you got it made.’ ” 

Gracie died of heart failure in 1964. How would she 
react to his success? “She’d applaud me,” he replies. 
“She'd love it.” 

George Burns has lived in the same Beverly Hills 
house for 55 years and never varies his daily routine. If 
it works, don’t fix it. He rises at 7:30 each morning, 
exercises for a half-hour, and takes a 15-minute walk 
that's followed by an iron-pumping breakfast of three 
prunes and two cups of coffee. He arrives at the office 
close to 10 am, departing at noon for Hillcrest Country 
Club, where he lunches on a cup of soup and a bagel, 
then tries to find a bridge game. He returns home at 
3:30 and takes a nap. At 5:30, he has two martinis and 
then either dines in or goes out to dinner with Cathy 
Carr, his steady companion of four years. If they go out, 
he has more martinis. Carr is 39. “If | was young, I'd 
get married,” George says. “Cathy's a great girl, but I'm 
too old for her. Above the waist I'm sensational. Below 
the waist I’m tacit. I’m gonna be 90 years old, for Christ's 
sake. I'm lucky if | can pee on my shoes.” 








At least he is still peeing. That is more than can be 
said for the rest of the old Hillcrest luncheon crowd— 
a sort of Algonquin West consisting of George Jessel, 
Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson, Jack Benny, and Groucho, 
Harpo, and Chico Marx—who are long gone, George 
still lunches at their old table, which must have sagged 
under the weight of so many big egos. 

“Tell ya a story about Jolson when he wasn’t doing 
so well,” George says. “He loved sturgeon. But they 
didn’t allow sturgeon in California, so Jolson used to fly 
in $200 worth from New York. And if you'd compli- 
ment Jolson, he'd say, ‘How would you like a little stur- 
geon for lunch?’ | liked sturgeon more than | did Jolson. 
So ld compliment him, and I'd get sturgeon. And then 
when The Jazz Singer came out [in 1927], | said to 
Jollie, ‘Just heard the soundtrack, and it’s the greatest 
I've heard in my life.’ He sez, ‘Kid, you can buy your 
own sturgeon—I'm a hit again. 

George remembers Jessel as being the funniest of the 
group offstage. “He was standing at the bar at Hillcrest 
one morning and | watched him have three brandies 





“| like what’s-her-name, Dolly 
Parton, and her backup singers . . . 
you know, her two backup 
singers,” he repeats, making 
circular motions on his chest. 


and three glasses of beer. | sez, ‘George, | been watch- 
ing you and you had three brandies and you had three 
glasses of beer and it’s nine o'clock in the morning.’ 
He sez, ‘Haven't you heard? | sez, ‘What?’ He sez, 
‘Norma Talmadge left me.’ | sez, ‘But she left you 35 
years ago.’ he sez, ‘I still miss her.’ ” 

Jessel may have been the Hillcrest peacock. “But 
Groucho thought he was the funniest,” Goldman says. 
“Should | tell that story?” George asks Goldman. “Sure,” 
says Goldman. “Tell ya a Groucho story,” says George. 

A Groucho story: “When you mention the top 10 
comedians, you gotta mention Groucho. | always 
thought so. But when you're getting laughs with sar- 
casm, you can only do it until you're about 50 or 55. 
After that, you get to be a mean old man, So someone 
gave a party and asked me who is the funniest guy in 
the world, and | sez, ‘The funniest guy to me is Charles 
Chaplin.’ And Groucho sez, 'He is not the funniest man 
in the world. I'm the funniest man in the world.’ Jesus, 
it shocked me to hear him say that. | said, ‘Well, if 
you're the funniest man in the world, then | must be 
the funniest man in the world, because I'm funnier than 
you are. And | did it without my brothers.’ Groucho 
didn’t like that. Then he wrote a book and he said, ‘Jack 
Benny is a great comedian and Burns has nothing.’ ” 

Another Groucho story: “Tell ya what Groucho 
started. Groucho was fearless. If you said something 
and Groucho had a topper for that joke, if you used the 
same line 20 times that day, he'd use the same topper. 
‘Anyway, Sophie Tucker wrote a song: “If you can’t see 
momma every night, you can’t see momma at all.” And 
every time I'd order sea bass, which | liked a lot, 
Groucho would say, ‘If you can't sea bass every night, 


you can't sea bass at all.” That’s a fercockta joke to 
begin with, and after you hear it for 17 years it's defi- 
nitely not funny. So I came into the club and Groucho 
was sitting there and | didn’t want him to hear me order 
sea bass so he could say that lousy joke again, So | 
whispered to the waiter, | sez, ‘'ll have some sea bass.’ 
He whispered, ‘If you can't sea bass every night. 

George's nomination for the funniest comic on stage 
is the late Frank Fay. “Frank Fay was a great comedian,” 
he says. “He hated Jews, but he was very religious. So 
he used to eat at the Brown Derby and | used to watch. 
Just before his food came, I'd sit down and start to 
mention people that are dead. I'd say, ‘Tom Fitzpatrick 
isn’t with us anymore.’ He'd bless him and say a prayer. 
Vd mention five or six more people, and when his food 
got cold, I'd leave.” 

George's best friend was Jack Benny. “They were 
completely different,” says Fein, who also was Benny's 
manager. “George is neat and Benny is sloppy. He could 
be in a hotel room five hours and the room would look 
like he'd been there for two months. Newspapers would 
be on the floor and the socks would be here and his 
hat would be there and his pants would be on the other 
bed and the messages would be scattered. George could 
be in a place two months and it looked like he just 
checked in. And Jack . . . Jack also liked to do sketches 
and dress up with the hats and crazy stuff on his eyes.” 

“Tell ya a story about Jack Benny,” George says. “lack 
Benny was very funny on stage. He was a great co- 
median. Off the stage he was pathetic. But he was very 
smart. He never did anything on the stage that he did 
off. So he knew what the hell he was doing. Now Jack 
Benny's great bit to make you laugh was this.” 

Fein is already laughing. George pulls a piece of tis- 
sue from a box and tears it in half, He bows his head, 
sticks a piece of tissue to each of his eye lids, then looks 
up. “This was Jack Benny's big bit. 

“Okay, this is the great suave comedian. Now before 
he was married he was screwing some dame at the 
Forrest Hotel, and one morning he went down to her 
room to make her laugh. So he put on the two pieces 
of paper and pulled his coat down as if it didn’t fit him. 
He knocked on the door. Someone said, ‘Come in,’ so 
he went in. She had checked out, four people were 
there having breakfast, and there was this Jewish 
schmuck standing there with two pieces of paper on 
his eyes."” 

George must have told this story many times in Ben- 
ny’s presence, and as he tells it this time, | can almost 
feel Benny in the room laughing at his friend's imper- 
sonation of him. “I think Jack Benny was the most cou- 
rageous comedian | ever saw on the stage,” George 
says. “Nobody could wait longer, just looking and fuck- 
ing around and doing all that stuff that he did. And he 
made a bad joke great.” 

Benny, who was two years older than George, died 
in 1974. “We all went to Jack’s house,” George recalls, 
“He was very, very sick. The doctor was upstairs, and. 
he came down, and Jack's wife, Mary, came down. She 
said, ‘Jack Benny just died.’ | went up to see him, and 
it was sad. He was lying there, you know, this way 
[arms folded on his chest}. Looked like he was waiting 
for a laugh.” 

What do you do when your best friend dies? “Well, 
what do you do when your wife dies?” George replies 
“What do you do when your mother dies? What do you 
do about that? You gotta go on. What am | gonna do, 
make felt hats for a living? People die, unless you can 
find a new exit or a new entrance. Gracie and | didn’t 
work at being married. We knew we were gonna be 
married the rest of our lives. | slept with Gracie. | ate 
with Gracie. | lived with Gracie for 38 years, 24 hours 
a day. And when Gracie died, | didn’t expect her to 
die. Gracie had a bad heart, and every time she had a 
bad problem I'd give her some pills and she was fine. 
‘One night she got a heart attack and | gave her pills, 
and sent for the doctor. They took her to the hospital, 
and that night she died. And | was shocked. | said, 
‘Jesus, how can she die? | got all these pills left. They 
always worked before.’ You cry and you carry on, and 
I did the same. And finally, after about a month or two 





months, | got outta my bed and | slept in Gracie’s bed, 
and that did a lot for me.” He visits Gracie’s grave every 
month. “I talk to Gracie. | might tell her a joke that | 
heard at a party. | don’t care if she can hear me. | enjoy 
talking to her.” 


Flash forward, Same office. Another day, another time. 

“| Wish | Was 18 Again” had ended, and so had the 
photo session. “See, | sang that slow, didn’t 2” George 
says. “I sang it too slow.” 

He compares performing in the old days with today. 
“The kids nowadays have to make it fast to last. We 
had a great luxury. There were enough theaters to be 
bad in. You can’t do that today. You gotta be good right 
away. And the kids say anything, all the four-letter words. 
If that’s what people want, that’s what they get. | let the 
audience get dirty. | don't do anything on stage that 
doesn’t fit my age or in my mouth. | tell my age. | wear 
a toupee. | get laughs from it, The joke is that | meet a 
girl and | take her out and put on a nice suit and a nice 
Coat and some cologne and comb my hair before | put 
iton.” 

““'l tell you my favorite show business story.” George 
says. “There was this great actor. In the summer he 
would play 10 weeks of vaudeville and then go back to 
Broadway. He was in Cincinnati, and after rehearsing 
one afternoon, Brown & Davis went into the bar to- 
gether and the actor was there. And they said to him, 
‘We can’t tell you how excited we are to be on the 
same billing with you.’ He sez, ‘Thank you, boys,’ and 
they say, ‘We would deem it an honor if we could buy 
you a drink.’ And the actor says, ‘I’m sorry, fellows, 
but I just got a wire. | lost my mother.’ And Davis sez, 





“We know just the way you feel. Our trunk is missing.’ ” 

To call George Burns amazing is almost redundant. 
Merely to be breathing at 89 is a feat; to be truly alive 
is something more. “You can’t help getting older, but 
you don’t have to get old,” he says. “People practice 
to get old. The minute they get to be 65 or 70, they 
take little steps. Well, if you practice to get old, you 
will get old. I don’t think anybody should retire. That's 
ridiculous. Imagine a guy retiring at 65. At 65, | had 
gonorrhea.” 

One final question for George Burns, the delicate 
question you put off asking someone who is approach- 
ing 90. Does he ever think about dying? George is ob- 
viously shocked by the questioner’s ignorance. The ci- 
gar leaves his mouth. “Whaddaya mean dying?” he 
replies. “I already died. | died in Altoona.” 

Say Good night, George. @ 
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“Street Beat 85” is creating a heat wave this summer as 
Barnett-Robbins Enterprises presents the hottest black 
superstars heard each month on America’s top urban 
radio stations coast-to-coast. 


These sizzling 2-hour music specials feature exclusive 
interviews and the greatest hits from such artists as 
ASHFORD & SIMPSON, JEFFREY OSBORNE, LIONEL 
RICHIE, NEW EDITION, MARY JANE GIRLS, KOOL & THE 
GANG and DEBARGE . . . all year long. 


In July you'll hear the smooth sounds of sexy, charismat- 
ic LUTHER VANDROSS. His lush, elegant singing and 
songwriting have made him a Superstar with such hits 
as “Never Too Much”, “Till My Baby Comes Home” and 
“The Night | Fell In Love.” 


In August, the “Lovergirl” herself, TEENA MARIE burns up 
the radio in a revealing and intimate 2-hour musical 
portrait. The sultry “Lady T’ talks about her early days 
with Rick Jarmes and life as a superstar on the road, and 
keeps you jammin’ with her hits “Portugese Love”, 
“Square Biz” and tracks from her recent album “Star 
Child.” 


Be sure not to miss these exciting music specials! 


Check your local listings for station, date and time in 
your area. 


“Street Beat '85” 
Produced by Jim Hampton. 





BRE is . . . Better Radio Entertainment! 


Sponsored in part by: 
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IKE TURNER from p. 43 


happen to me. I'd gotten stagnated in that damn stu 
I'd sit there, man, and just start creating songs like this 
[snaps his fingers}. I'd get my nut, then go upstairs and 
start playing with girls. | did that for five or six years, 
but that’s being selfish, man. Ain’t it, with all | have to 
give? Here | am getting nuts by myself. Why can’t | give 
it to everybody? I've been underground, but I'm going, 
to come on top with this new revue, like a damn vol- 
cano.” 

To fulfill this dream, Ike says he now spends most of 
his time meeting with musicians, writing songs, and 
conferring with lawyers or promoters. Conferences with 
friends are held in one of Turner’s houses, located in 
Baldwin Hills, Huntington Harbor, Bel-Air, and North 
Hollywood. Delaney Bramlett relates, “The North Hol- 
lywood house looks like a crash pad. There wasn’t much 
furniture around. It was a far cry from his studio, yet 
you could tell Ike was really getting back to music. 
Instruments lay around everywhere.” 

Besides dealing with “a few lawsuits,” which he re- 
fused to discuss further, Ike’s also been trying to recoup 
thousands of dollars in lost royalties and to sell a batch 
of previously unreleased tke and Tina songs. “I let things 
slide,” Ike explains, “Now I'm straightening my life out.” 
lask him, “Do you have any tax problems?” Ike looks 
at me quizzically. “Tax problems?” he repeats. “Every- 
thing got screwed up after Tina and me broke up. . . . 

“I've paid people to straighten my affairs out, and 
they haven't, My taxes haven't been brought to date, 
They're three years behind. | owe California money, 
but I don’t care about that, I'm sure there’s other people 
‘out there that | owe money.” 

After dismissing this issue with a shrug, Ike caresses 
Barbara's leg again and returns to more familiar and 
pleasant territory: his lifelong pursuit of women. 

“I love sexy girls, but let me tell you, man, speaking 
of mistakes, I'll never marry no more as long as I'm 
chocolate. If there is anything called reincarnation, or 
whatever they talk about, | want God to make me a 
longer neck. That way I'd do my own self . . . | won't 
need any woman. In other words, I'd be able to 
my own self head. 

“I've been whorish all my life. Even as a kid | had to 
have a pretty girl, But man, this has caused me lots of 
trouble, lots. 

“Now | got to do for myself, for ke. | bought Tina 
rings, mink coats—I never put aside a penny for Ike. If 
| had charged her for being the booking agency, the 
arranger, the director, the writer, if | had been paid a 
third of that, | wouldn't be needy. 

“I gave my whole life to her, and after I did, she used 
me toa point, and then she didn’t need me anymore. 
She says she was brainwashed. Man, | never did that! 
Sure | have my ways, my temper, the women, but | was 
like that when | met her." 

“1 know people think I'm some pimp, that | just put 
her out there,” Ike says, his temper flaring. “She can 
have her ‘Private Dancer,’ ‘What's Love Got to Do With 
It.’ I've started to do this other song instead." 

Softening his voice and carefully enunciating each 
word, he melodically recites, “You're asking every- 
body what love's got to do with it/ Why, when you 
tried it, you didn’t want to quit it/ But now you wanna 
do me like the farmer do the potato/ You want to plant 
me now, come back and dig me later/ But you know 
you're a foal, you know you're in love/ You've got to 
face it to live in this world, you've got to take the good 
along with the bad/ Sometimes you're happy, and 
sometimes you're sad/ You know you love him, but you 
don’t understand why he treat you like he do/ He has 
you smiling when you should be ashamed/Got you 
laughing when your heart's in pain/ Oh now, you know 
you're a nut, you let that man get-your mind messed 
up/ How come? You're just a fool. You know you love 
him.” 

Playing nervously with a book of matches, Ike plain- 
tively says, “I really do care for that woman. | hate that 
we don’t communicate, that she forgot where she came 




















from. | don’t know, man, she always said she never 
wanted to be black. And she's really showing that. 1 
wonder if she's doing all these write-ups to convince 
some people that she’s not coming back to me, so that 
she can reach her goals. After she does that, maybe 
she intends to come back and say, ‘See, | did it, | did 
it by using whitey to get there. Now you do it.’ I think 
she's doing this stuff just to prove something tome. Why 
else would she still be talking about me after all this 
time?” 

Ike takes a wad of hundred-dollar bills from his pocket 
and throws one on the table. 

“Come on, let's go,”" he shouts at Barbara. “I can’t 
talk no more. I'm too stirred up.” 

Not bothering to wait for change, he walks quickly 
through the restaurant to the rear parking lot, While 
waiting for the attendant to take his ticket, he grimaces 
and again attacks Tina's new image. 

“Believe me, man, | don’t want anything bad to hap- 
pen to her. | made mistakes, | dealt with Tina physically 
instead of mentally. It’s very hard to deal with black 
women mentally. It’s like you have to put some fear in 
them to communicate 

“But what she's doing with our kids now just isn’t 
right. She's convincing white people that she only cares 
about one of her kids, the one [Craig] she had before 
me. The others, especially our son [Ronniel, she’s say- 
ing she never wanted him, that she didn’t want to mother 
him, That hurt me, man. When we were together we 
never treated any of them differently. Not Ronnie, Craig, 
or the two sons t had before Tina lIke, Jr., and Michael 
Since we broke up, she’s saying that Craig is the only 
one she wanted to mother, This is the only time I've 
really been mad at her. Can you imagine those kids 
walking around and people saying, ‘Ah-ha, Tina ain’t 
your mama." | don't Care what she says about me, but 
my kids, that ain’t right 

“Michael once tried to physically take me out of the 
studio to take him to see Tina. He desperately wanted 
to see her, so he went to her house, to bring her back 
to me, and she put him in a nut house [in Calabasas, 
California, a tiny highlands town north of Los Angeles]. 

“The kids can’t even go to see her, They don’t have 
her phone number. They have to talk to her sister, Ei- 
leen, Tina won't even talk to them. Tina’s changed so 
much, she’s changed so much. . . . | don’t know why 
she’s doing this.” 

Later Ike Jr. also a musician explained to me: “Mi- 








“| don’t know why these things 
happen to me. Maybe 

it’s envy, hate. | don’t know why 
these stories about me 

appear. | don’t bother anybody. | 
stay home all the time.” 


chael wanted my mother and father to get back to- 
gether, and the next thing I knew he was in the hospital. 
He was hurt by their being apart. | didn’t think he was 
crazy. They kept him in this place a long time. | thought 
he was normal, | don’t know why she did that. 

“I've tried to call my mother at her management's 
offices. They take a message. I've called a good 10-15 
times, but I've never heard from her. | know she’s busy, 
but | don’t know why she hasn't called. | love her, she 
brought me up, she’s my mother, 

“It kind of feels like she’s neglecting us, at least us 
three, me, Michael, and Ronnie . | talk to Ronnie all the 
time, and he doesn’t hear from her. It’s to the point now 
where we're always wondering ‘where is she?” | got a 
book from her last Christmas. | feel that now that she 
has her stuff together she doesn’t really think about 
none of us. Not like my father did. He never treated 
any of us any differently, but she does.”” 

Depleted, Ike leans against a column outside the res- 
taurant waiting for the valet to bring his car. As the car 
arrives, Barbara kisses me goodbye. Muttering to him- 
self, Ike slides into the front seat and bangs the door 
shut. He sits there silently for a few moments before 
announcing, “We'll finish this soon. I'll see you in New 
York in a few weeks.” 


Aw later, ke calls me at 2 A.. from L.A. His 
voice is heavy, strained with emotion. “Man, 
that woman keeps talking about me. Did you see 
her on that fucking Good Morning America?” he com- 
plains; sounding as if the walls of his house are closing 
in on him, More epithets follow. He talks about 
disinterest in the kids, the trouble he’s having getting 
started again, and Tina's continued badmouthing, He’s 
having a bad night. We talk for two hours. Then he 
abruptly hangs up. 

Three days later, SPIN photographer Earl Miller ar- 
ranges a meeting with Ike, but as he prepares for the 
shoot, someone calls for ke and cancels. Two more 
days pass without any word from Ike. Then, after sev- 
eral unanswered phone calls, Miller is suddenly told to 
appear at an L.A. address. He's led through a maze of 
rooms before being brought to Ike. Ike explains he had 
to cancel the previous meeting because two men had 
appeared at his house with guns and taken two of his 
cars. 

Hearing of Ike's troubles, | try to call him, to see how 
he is. But all his phone numbers have been changed. @ 
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We promised the 
magazine would be fun, 
open, informative, 
graphically bold and, most 
of all, completely in touch 
with what is new and 
exciting, It was a safe 
promise and we make it 
again, because we look for 
stories in places other 
magazines don’t seem to 
think of and hear what 
others aren't listening to. 








When SPIN talks to the 
biggest stars, it speaks 
intelligently, so we get 
intelligent answers. When 
we talk to new talent, we do 
so respectfully and 
knowledgeably and always 
learn something fascinating. 
We take music seriously, 
but never ourselves. We 
have a sense of humor and, 
what's worse, we use it. 

SPIN is hopelessly in love 
with rock ‘n’ roll. You are 
too, probably. So why don't 
you subscribe and let's get 
on with the relationship? 
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In case you somehow missed these major news stories, we didn’t . . . 


After hubby told her to SHUT UP in 1952... 


ANGRY WIFE DOESN'T 
TALK FOR 33 YEARS 


Widow begs sperm bank bosses: QUIETER T 
Dead woman gives 


Angry wife shuts up 


7 want to have my 
dead husband's baby’ I 


WIFE BEATERS BLONDE’S BOMBSHELL 


And Sweethearts Association 
oh Daddy Transsexual vet wants to 


Don't be American Legion boss 


her big-mouth hubby 


— with super glue! pith Gibours 


after she drowned 





ceases) Pig saves 
farmer's 


bacon! 








Be Good And | Won't 


HOW MUCH OF PAT'S 
MONEY DID DON GIVE 
THE “OTHER” WOMAN? 
































DESTROYS FRIEND'S 
Don Brown, 19, a sort of 
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he members of Guadalcanal Diary 
| are sitting with their manager in one 
of those chain restaurants that 
plague the shopping malls of the subur- 
ban New South. You know the ones— 
lots of dark-stained wood, hanging plants, 
and cheap replicas of soda-fountain signs 
from the 1890s. They ignore the menu, 
which features tuna fish on a croissant. 
Nobody’s eating—they’ve got a record- 
company meeting this afternoon. Singer 
Murray Attaway, guitarist Jeff Walls, 
bassist Rhett Crowe, and drummer John 
Poe will soon sign a contract with Elektra 
Records. 

Murray: “Just buy us a few rounds of 
drinks and then we'll start to get real col- 
‘orful—if you want that kind of copy.” 

Their hometown of Marietta, Georgia, 
is manicured and middle class—hardly a 
mecca for the hip and aspiring. Quitting 
your restaurant job to be in a band here 
would probably raise a few eyebrows. 

Jeff: “We've all had day jobs until pretty 
recently. 

John: “Except me. I'm the only one who 
hasn't been able to hold one down.” 

Jeff: “Murray was a waiter at all these 
different places. Rhett was a freelance 
graphic artist, but that has pretty much 
fallen by the wayside, too.” 

Murray: “They already think I'm a big 
star at Rascal’s. They had all these copies 
of magazines we were in, We could have 
gone there; you really would have liked 
Rascal’s.” 

John: “You would only go back to Ras- 
cal’s when you could pull up in a limo. 
Id like to write songs about bad service 
in restaurants.” 

Jeff: “Broken reservations!” 

Rhett: ‘Sorry, we don’t have that/ 
Sorry, we're out of that/No, that’s not on 
the menu any longer.’ ” 

Murray: “Why not just make financial 
statements in your songs? You could be 
some megastar whose brain's been turned 
to mush by drugs and lavish life-styles 
and really think that somebody cares 
whether you own a mansion and a big. 
car.” 

John: “I'm waiting for the day | can 
write “Where Have All the BMWs 
Gone?’ ” 

Guadalcanal Diary had been together 
for a year and a half when their first EP 
was released on Atlanta's DB Records in 
July 1983. They titled it Watusi Rodeo 
because their producer said one side 
sounded “cowboy” and the other, with a 
version of Miriam Makeba’s “Liwa We- 
chi,” African. 

John: “Our first record was done by a 
local producer, Bruce Baxter, He pro- 
duced a lot of Atlanta groups—the first 
Pylon record; the first Swimming Pool Q’s 
record; “Rock Lobster,” the first B-52s 
single. Danny Beard/DB Records used 
Bruce for most of his stuff back in those 
days.” 

Jeff: “DB Records has essentially been 
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responsible for the Athens scene, with the 
exception of R.E.M. But | see us fitting 
in with the Athens thing the way a band 
from Minnesota would. We're the Mar- 
ietta scene.” 

Murray: “Maybe the Dekalb, Illinois, 
scene.” 

Jeff; “The Smyrna scene—that has a 
good ring to it.”” 

John: “The Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
scene.” 

Their debut LP appeared in October 
1984—all jangly Rickenbacker guitars 
succinctly driven by a big drum. 

John: “We were walking through the 
square one day in Marietta. It was the 
Fourth of July, and they were having a 
festival or something—people climbin’ 
the greased pole, catchin’ the greased pig, 
all that kind of stuff, A gospel group was 
singing an old song that sounded like 
“walking in the shadow of the big man.” 

Which became the title of their 
album. The music press immediately— 
and overeagerly—elaborated on the re- 
cord’s spiritual references, 

Rhett: “We got a couple of people re- 
cently thinking we were a Christian rock 
band.” 


Murray: “They wrote about ‘Why Do 
the Heathen Rage?’—some of the lyrics, 
stuff like that. In just about every inter- 
view, somebody wants to know about the 
brooding religious overtones of the mu- 
sic. But it’s there.” 

Jeff: “t's definitely something we grew 
up around in the South—southern Pen- 
tecostals. For us it’s just kinda interesting 
and fun.” 

Murray: ““Yeah—our next album's 
gonna be called Handle My Snake.” 

Rhett: “A woman on all fours on the 
cover with a snake stickin’ in her face!” 

Murray: “ ‘And they shall take up ser- 
pents...'”" 

Walking in the Shadow of the Big Man 
is slated for reissue as the first installment 
of the band’s work with Elektra. Its pro- 
ducer, Don Dixon, was also responsible 
(along with Mitch’ Easter) for all except 
R.E.M.'s current release. That in itself has 
encouraged comparisons between the 
two groups. 

Jeff: “I think all that will probably 
change. There's not a lot of current music 
whose influence shows up in our stuff.” 

So with whom would they like to be 
equated? 





Terry Alen 


John: “XTC.” 

Murray: “Jesus.” 

Jeff: “Elvis.” 

Murray: “I grew up on country music; 
my grandparents listened to it constantly. 
In high school | was a big Yes fan. | liked 
David Bowie's stuff—Ziggy Stardust, 
Aladdin Sane. | liked Roxy Music—their 
first few albums—and The Velvet Un- 
derground.” 

Jeff: “Me and Murray went through a 
period right before the band started of 
getting into old country music, particu- 
larly Johnny Horton, George Jones, stuff 
like that. | don’t have a whole lot of fa- 
vorite current bands, but | like The Gun 
Club a lot.” 

Their harder-edged cuts, such as 
“Ghosts on the Road” and “Watusi Ro- 
deo,” hit the mark The Gun Club missed 
because Guadalcanal Diary never takes 
itself too seriously. But then Murray's wil- 
lowy tenor, especially on “Sleepers 
Awake,” transcends the cowpunk kitsch. 
With these three songs, the well-turned 
pop of “Pillow Talk,” and sing-along cover 
of “Kumbayah” all on one album, you 
might think the band was maybe a little 
schizophrenic. 

John: “Prior to the first EP each song 
kinda sounded like it was from a com- 
pletely different band. After you get used 
to playing live, you have to develop a 
more linear approach to the music.” 

Jeff: “We figured out our style from 
what all of us agreed on, ‘cause we all 
liked different stuff. For instance, me and 
Murray liked a lot of country music that 
John hated. John’s drumming is a lot more 
ambitious than most hokey country 
groups. We've always had real diverse 
tastes.” 

‘Guadalcanal Diary is a band to watch. 
The “Watusi Rodeo” video, produced by 
manager Warten Chilton, took third place 
in the nonfiction category of the Ameri- 
can Film Institute’s video competition last 
year, while MTV's “The Cut 
named it 1984's video of the year. 

What's their next video going to look 
like? 

Murray: “It's gonna be a black screen 
with a tiny little red dot in the middle of 
a? 

Jeff: “The dot’s gonna sit there and sud- 
denly go off the screen. That's all you'll 
be able to see for two minutes.” 

Rhett: “When the video ends, it'll stay 
in your eyes.” 

Murray: “We're gonna try to do some- 
thing that'll give people permanent cor- 
nea damage.” 

Jeff: Like a big, bright flash at the end.” 

Rhett: “Our next project will be the 
greeting-card business. We've decided 
to give up videos altogether.” 

John: “It’s not a bad idea—Happy 
Holidays From the Guadalcanal Band.” 











Left to right: John Poe, Jeff Walls, 
Rhett Crowe, and Murray Attaway. 
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CONS vN 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


“Light my Lucky.” 





